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Superintendent of National Bureau of Reforms, Washington, D.C. 


ONGRESS adjourned, since our 
last letter, with a unique, if not 
honorable record, having enacted 
fewer laws and spent more 
money, says The Outlook, than 

any session of Congress since the civil war. 
Its life was also briefer, with one exception, 
than any other first session. Its early 
death, however, was welcomed by the mer- 
chant‘and the moralist alike, both of whom 
are relieved when legislative bodies ad- 
journ. The United Press declared, through 
the daily papers, that the only measures 
passed of national importance were, the 
Venezuela Commission bill, the bill to pro- 
hibit divorces in the Territories on less 
than a year’s residence, and the bill to pro- 
hibit prizefights in the national jurisdic- 


.tion. Of these the President originated 


the first, The Reform Bureau, the second, 
and Congressman Catron the third. The 
last took only three minutes of the Senate’s 
time; the second passed both houses almost 
as quickly, although much hard work was 
put in behind the scenes; and even when 
the Venezuela Commission is added, the 
time used for all three bills in committee 
and on the floor was hardly more than a 
day. The remainder of the session was 


devoted, apart from the routine appropria- 
tion bills, to what even the press counts as 
secondary, as they were also mostly selfish, 
measures, 
LEFT FOR THE NEXT SESSION. 

Reformers should especially note what 
reform bills were left over, that they may 
promote them by personal interviews with 
Senators and Congressmen at their homes 
in the interim, and by letters and petitions 
now or later. The Vilas bill, originated by 
the Chicago branch of the Society for the 
Prevention of Vice, which prohibits the 
transportation of obscene matter by ex- 
press, passed the Senate early in the ses- 
sion, and would undoubtedly have passed 
the House but for the neglect, or worse, of 
Congressman Hepburn, who, as a member 
of the House Judiciary Committee, to which 
the bill had been referred, secured its trans- 
fer to the Interstate Commerce Committee, 
of which he was chairman. The writer 
twice reminded him of the bill and of the 
peculiar obligation he had assumed in tak- 
ing the bill from its original committee, but 
in both cases, he acknowledged that he had 
done nothing about it. He needs to hear 
from home. Another bill for the restraint 
of increasing impurity that is left over is 
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the bill to raise the age of protection for 
girls to eighteen in the District of Colum- 
bia and the Territories,which is before the 
District of Columbia Committee of the Sen- 
ate and the Judiciary Committee of the 
House. The bill to restore the law against 
Sunday traffic in the National Capital is al- 
so left over, in a favorable condition, in the 


SAMUEI 


O U RVar 


will no doubt be favorably reported if the 
Christian citizenship of the land so demands 
by interviews, letters and petitions. 


Congress is especially blameworthy for 
failing to complete the Lodge immigration 


bill, which was passed the House in an em- 
asculated form, and was passed over in the 
Senate, doubtless in part because of the 


DICKIE, 


Chairman of the National Committee of the Prohibition Party. 


District 


Houses. 


of Colimbia Committees of both 
The Gillett bill to prohibit the 
telegraphic transmission and the publica- 
tion of gambling bets on races, the most. im- 
portant pending bill, is also left over, in the 
hands of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate, from both of which it 


Presidential election. It can probably be 
passed in the next session if the people 
Yet more blame- 
worthy was the failure of Congress to pass 
the Erdman and Phillips bills in the inter- 
The latter passed 
the House, but failed in the Senate partly, 
no doubt, because so much money had been 


want it enough to say so. 


est of labor and capital. 











wasted on war ships that this measure in 
the interest of industrial peace was made a 
scapegoat for economy. 

THE POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 

The Prohibition party convention, held at 
Pittsburg just at the gate of the month we 
are reviewing, has doubtless caused a feel- 
ing of discouragement in many minds; but 
as the mission of prohibitionists is at pres- 
ent one of education, we shall perhaps learn 
more from having the “narrow guage” and 
“broad guage” roads tested side by side. 
The writer does not anticipate that the 
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churches will flock to the “narrow guage” 
movement, because it has been confined 
to the church resolutions. Those Christians 
who said they did not vote the prohibition 
ticket because there were other things in 
the platform, so far as they were giving not 
a reason but only an excuse, will now find a 
new excuse. And it should be recognized 
that the temperance element in some of the 
churches have been allowed to pass resolu- 
tions that express the ideal rather than the 
working principles of the rank and file. As 
the best work of law and order leagues is to 
compel public officers to do their duty in- 
stead of doing it for them, so the best work 
that temperance organizations can do today 
is in some way,—by the distribution, for one 
thing, of Senator Blair’s recent pamphlet 
among preachers,—to constrain the church- 
es to make temperance a regular and prom- 
inent part of their work, as it is a promin- 


ent influence in keeping men from _ the 
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church and in drawing them out of it. If 
it be the work of the church “to destroy the 
work of the devil,” then the church that is 
not undermining the saloon by teaching 
total abstinence and prohibition as Christ- 


ian doctrines, has missed its calling. 
CHURCH CONGRESS. 

That Congress did little for reform caused 
less disappointment than the like record of 
recent church congresses, because more was 
naturally expected of the latter. Not one 
of the long list of recent religious congres- 
ses has given anything but the most inci- 
dental attention to either personal or social 
ethics. Meeting at a time when the con- 
sumption of liquors was increasing three 
times as fast as the population, and when, 
as outgrowths of that deadly trunk, there 
was a like increase of divorces and mur- 
ders; when our country and our age, as fur- 
ther outgrowths of the same, were overtop- 
ping all others in lynchings, labor riots, and 
municipal corruption; when a_ national 
gathering of doctors had just declared the 
alarming increase of impurity, while Sab- 
bath breaking was yet more manifestly on 


the increase. These church courts, instead 


.of laying the axe to this upas tree as their 


chief present duty, have given their time 
and energy chiefly to ecclesiastical mint, 
anise and cummin. Not one religious con- 
ference, so far as we have learned, has paid 
any regard to the requests sent directly to 
some of them and through the religious 
press to all, to help the promising move- 
ment to bury race gambling in the tomb in 
which the Louisiana Lottery had been pre- 


viously buried with secant aid from _ the 
churches. No religious convention of the 


season, so far as we have heard, has given so 
much as a resolution to the crusade against 
impurity, except the International Sunday 
School Convention, before which this sub- 
ject was brought, IT think for the first. time 
officially, in the report of B. F. Jacobs, the 
noble chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee. who urged, as the convention did sub- 
sequently by resolution, that teachers 
should send to the W. C. T. U. for purity lit- 
erature, and give solemn and earnest atten- 
tion to this growing evil. 

This convention passed a general resolu- 
tion favoring temperance, but narrowly es- 
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caped from making a retrograde record on 
the quarterly temperance lesson, which was 
continued, after debate, by a narrow major- 
ity. The question was on continuing the 
instructions to the lesson committee, re- 
quiring it to provide a temperance lesson 
These instructions 
reaffirmed six years ago by the efforts of 


every quarter. were 
the W. C. T. U., whose official representative 

Mrs. Stella B. Irvine and Mrs. Wilbur F. 
Crafts—the first the national, the second the 
world’s School 


Sunday superintendent, 


were present this year to aid in quiet ways 


MRS. STELLA b. IRVINE. 


in the maintenance of the lesson. The 
writer led the debate on the side of the les- 
son. Temperance was nobly represented 
in the convention’s president, Hon. S. B. 
Capen, of Boston, founder of its Christian 
Municipal League. Those who opposed the 
reaffirmation of these instructions dis- 
claimed hostility to temperance. They ar- 
gued that it was better to trust the commit- 
tee to bring in the subject whenever they 
thought best in the regular order of the 
lessons. But those who had given special 
attention to the evils of intemperance gen- 
erally felt that the importance of this sub- 
ject should be emphasized by an impressive 
declaration of the whole convention. The 
convention’s leaders seemed to dread dis- 
cussion, but we believe that such discus- 
sions, through which Christian people, by 
frank comparison of views, can get together 
on this and other moral questions, is the 


need of the hour. The most surprising 
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omission of the convention was that the 
Sabbath question, so closely bound in the 
bundle of life with the Sabbath School and 
now so unusually in peril, was not touched 
upon in the resolutions. Perhaps this was 
because Mr. Moody had already treated the 
subject with fearless fidelity, condemning 
Sunday street cars and especially Sunday 
papers, the last particularly because they 
lead 200,000 newsboys from the Sabbath 
School to the violation of divine and human 
law. 

The declarations of church courts this 
year against the saloons and their support- 
ers were in some cases moderated, as was to 
be expected in a presidential year. This 
was notably so in the case of the Methodist 
General Conference in the omission of the 
condemnation of all parties favoring li- 
cense. The most decided advance of this 
season was the declaration of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, which was as follows: 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Southern Baptist convention, reassert our 
truceless and uncompromising hostility to 
the manufacture, sale, importation and 
transportation of alcoholic beverages in any 
and all their forms. 

“We regard the policy of issuing govern- 
ment licenses for the purpose of carrying on 
the liquor traffic as a sin against God and a 
dishonor to our people. We furthermore 
announce it as our conviction that we 


should, by all legitimate means, oppose the 
liquor traffic in municipality, county, state 
and nation. 


“Furthermore, we announce it as_ the 
sense of this body that no person should be 
retained in the fellowship of a _ Baptist 
church who engages in the manufacture or 
sale of alcoholic liquors, either at wholesale 
or retail, who invests his money in the man- 
ufacture or sale of alcoholic liquors, or who 
rents his property to be used for distilleries, 
wholesale liquor houses or saloons. Nor do 
we believe that any church should retain in 
its fellowship any member who drinks in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage, or visits 
saloons or drinking places for the purpose 
of such indulgence.” 

It should be added that while this is an 
advance for the Southern Baptists, it only 
brings them into line with Methodists, 
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North and South, and with most other evan- 
gelical churches in this country. 


A FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


The most significant acts of recent church 
conferences in regard to reforms has been 
the voted recommendation of reform col- 
lections in the churches for temperance, in 
the case of the Methodists; for Sabbath re- 
form, in the case of the Presbyterians, and 
for National Reform, in the case of the 
United Presbyterians. These three acts we 
believe will be historic. As at the close of 


MRS. W. F. CRAFTS. 

the eighteenth century, the churches adop- 
ted foreign missions, which they had not 
previously seen in the Bible, as a regular 
branch of church work, so in the closing 
years of this century—such closing years 
are always the birthdays of new departures 
—we are finding personal and social ethics 
in the Bible, and are about to do, what 
alone can make reform movements success- 
ful, namely, adopt them as parts of church 
work, and prosecute them as systematically 
as foreign missions, with monthly concerts 
and regular collections, which will be small 
and secondary until the churches discover 
that the Christianizing of society, not of 
individuals only, is the Bible’s chief aim and 
theme. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD SERIES OF CHRISTIAN 
CONVENTIONS. 
Missions and social reform blend in one 
of the themes of earnest private conference 
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at this year’s missionary convention in 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. The Reform 
Bureau’s summer headquarters. This con- 
vention is the guest of the Foster Sanitar- 
ium, and was attended this year by 106 for- 
eign missionaries, from all parts of the 
world. The writer improved the opportun- 
ity to submit privately his widely-approved 
plan for 1900-1901. The 
following resolution was signed by the mis- 
sionaries, whose names are appended: 

Resolved, That we favor a _ round-the- 
world series of Christian celebrations of the 
completion of nineteen Christian centuries, 
in the years of our Lord, 1900 and 1901, the 
celebrations in each country to be arranged 
by its evangelical Christians, and all to be 
connected by consecrated bands of Christ- 
ian tourists. 

W. A. P. Martin. 

Thos. L. Gulick. 

M. C. Wilcox. 

J. W. Waugh. 

C. A. Clark. 

M. L. Stimson. 

G, T. Washburn. 

David McConaughey, Jr. 

Margaret W. Leitch. 

Mrs. H. G. Clark. 

Many other missionaries, who had ap- 
proved the plan verbally before it was put 
in writing, could not be reached when it 
had been decided to make a record, among 
them Rev. Dr. Chamberlin, of India. The 
following letter has just been received from 
the American 
3oard, who has given the plan careful con- 
sideration: 

Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph. D.: 

“My Dear Sir—I sincerely believe that a 

partial tour of the mission fields by a large 


celebrations in 


one of the secretaries of 


body of Christian men and women, in the 
interests of a common faith for humanity 
and a pure faith for the world, commemor- 
ating the opening of a new Christian cen- 
tury, might be made of great value to the 
church of Christ both at home and abroad. 
Most sincerely yours, 
James L. Barton. 

Boston, June 23, 1596. 

I have given here only new commenda- 
tions of the plan, which had previously been 
endorsed by a large number of Christian 
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leaders on both sides the sea, and officially 
by the World’s W. C. T. U., which has ap- 
pointed Miss Willard, Lady Somerset and 
Mrs. Crafts as its committee to carry the 
plan into effect in conjunction with com- 
mittees of other national and international 
Christian societies, of which the national 
Reform Association and The Reform Bu- 
reau have already aided. Others are ex- 
pected to do so ere long. The celebrations 
will be largely devoted to practical Christ- 
ian ethics, on which Christians of all names 
may sociologically unite while theological- 


HON. 8. B, CAPEN,. 


ly differing. While the celebrations will be 
inaugurated by the evangelical Christians 
in each locality, they will be at liberty to 
invite the co-operation of all others who 
accept the Lordship of Christ, whenever, as 
in meetings for the promotion of temper- 
ance, purity and the Sabbath, it can be ap- 
propriately done. Those who desire fur- 
ther particulars are invited to correspond 
with The Reform Bureau, which will also 
conduct preliminary local celebrations this 
fall, when the twentieth century really be- 
gins, by a tour of New England, Canada and 
the west. 


SECTARIAN APPROPRIATIONS DEFEATED IN 


MANY LANDS. 

Perhaps the most significant news of the 
month is the defeat of sectarian appropria- 
tions for education in all sections of Anglo- 
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Saxondom. After a long struggle in Con- 
gress between those who wished to cut off 
sectarian appropriations to Roman Catho- 
lic Indian Schools at once, and those who 
were willing to do it gradually, in two 
years, it was finally voted to give sectarian 
appropriations one year to prepare to die. 
Sectarian appropriations are thus consigned 
to early burial, with slavery, dueling, Mor- 
monism, lotteries and the spoils system, the 
corpses of finished reforms that cheer us on 
to new crusades. A few weeks after this 
action at Washington, came the news of the 
defeat of sectarian appropriations in Eng- 
land, Canada and Australia. In England, 
the government found the non-Conformist 
conscience “too strong for its bill putting 
the schools into the control of the state 
church. In Canada, the Roman Catholic 
laymen of Quebec, in defiance of the man- 
daments and anathemas of their bishops, 
have overturned the Conservative Govern- 
and elected their Catholic 
countryman, Mr. Laurier, to what means 


ment Roman 


the premiership and the casting aside of the 


effort to compel Manitoba to support separ- 


ate schools. In Australia the question of 
sectarian school appropriations was sub- 
mitted to popular vote and was overwhelm- 
ingly negatived. 

OUTLOOK, 

[ write on the eve of the Fourth of July, 
on which many a willful, professional pes- 
simist will accept a retainer to prove that 
we are speeding to the millenium. A truer 
patriotism will lead a few to face the clouds 
of increasing evils with a hope not born of 
blindness, but of faith in God. The writer, 
believing the world is better than ever be- 
fore, but that our own land has been, of 
late, in a receding eddy, expects the century 
to close with progress, first, because God 
reigns; second, because the young people’s 
organizations are studying Christian 
zenship; and, third, because as 


citi- 
things 
grow unendurably worse, Christian Ameri- 
‘ans will arise in God’s name in all the land, 
as they have on such compulsion in what 
were recently our worst cities, New York 
and Chicago, and by united efforts 
overcome the foes of God and man. 


will 
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CHRISTIANITY vs. BUDDHISM 
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By JOHN HENRY BARROWS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 
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NDIA has been a 
theater, as well as 
a cradle, of other 
religions besides 
that strange amal- 
gam which we call 
Hinduism. India is 
now ruled by a 
AR Christian 
reign. It 
once ruled by Mohammedan emperors, 
and long before the times of _ the 
Moguls, Buddhist kings held sway over 
her broad domain. I find that 
people among us have not clearly dis- 
tinguished between Buddhism and the Hin- 
duism, out of which it sprang. Buddhism 
today is practically non-existent in India, 
although predominant in Ceylon and Bur- 
ma. The Buddhist and Hindu of today, 
while they have much in common, are apt 
to hold opposing opinions in regard to the 
divine personality. While the Hindu boasts 
his doctrine of God, the agnostic Buddhist 
exploits his doctrine of man. After the 
closing session of the Parliament of Relig- 
ions, when all hearts were lifted and in- 
spired as probably never before in their 
lives, I was driven home in a carriage with 
Mr. Mozoomdar, of the Brahma Somaj, and 
Mr. Dharmapala, and Mozoomdar, all aglow 
with feeling, said to his Buddhist friend. 
“Didn’t you feel, didn’t you realize in your 
own soul tonight, the presence and the 
power of God?” And Dharmapala answered 
the inquiry, “Why not be satisfied with 
one’s happy feelings without trying to set- 
tle where they came from?” 


sove- 
was 


some 


I am to speak of a system which though 
driven out of India, is more widely spread 
in Asia than any other faith, a system mul- 
tiplex as Hinduism itself, which rules or at 


LAND 


least prevails in Ceylon, in British Burma, 
in Java, in Siam and Anam, in Nepal, in 
Thibet, Corea and Japan, in the Island of 
Formosa, among the Kalmuck Tartars, 
north of the Caspian Sea, and throughout 
China, where it is mingled with Confucian- 
ism and Tauism. Reckoning, as many do, 
the Chinese adherents as Buddhists, Profes- 
sor Rhys Davids sums up the followers of 
the Indian sage, both in the Southern and 
Northern Church, and finds a total of nearly 
four hundred and seventy millions. Even 
if we explain away a part of these figures, 
and label the Chinese by another name, 
we are still overwhelmed by the magnitude 
of that fame and influence which belong to 
Gautama Buddha. It was a tremendous 
force which he launched into history. Of 
all the personal religions, his has thus far 
touched the greatest number of human 
souls, though Buddhism has not the world 
wide aspect and effect of Christianity. He 
was not only a teacher, but a propagandist, 
and his strength as a missionary came not 
only from his order of mendicant preaching 
monks, to which multitudes attached them- 
selves as lay brethren in order to attain 
Nirvana, but also from the attractiveness 
of his teaching of a universal brotherhood. 
Like Luther and John Knox, he preached 
to the people in their own language and in- 
spired a host of others to proclaim in his 
spirit “Nirvana and the Law.” 

We must not expect to find any uniform- 
ity in the teachings of Buddhists, for 
Northern Buddhism has broken away from 
the original doctrine of Buddha in regard 
to Nirvana, “and glided into a belief in im- 
mortality and in a heaven so sensuous that 
it is hard to understand how its disciples 
ean eall 3udd- 
It may be said that the Buddhism 


consistently themselves 


, 


hists.’ 
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of the Shamans in the steppes of Tartary is 
as different from the original doctrine as 
the Christianity of the Abyssinians is from 
the teaching of Christ. This system has 
absorbed the superstitions of the land 
where it now prevails and has even become 
a partner with devil-worship in Burma. 
There are at least a dozen sects of Budd- 
hists in Japan, some of which certainly 
teach the doctrine of salvation by faith. 
And Albert Reville has said of Buddhism in 
China that “it looks on first view like a 
simple modification of Tauism which was 
its precursor and propagator. Its doctrine, 
which was not Tauism but resembled it, 
and responded to the same needs in a more 
complete, mysterious and imposing way, 
found a platform prepared for it in many 
souls.” (Albert Reville, La Religion Chin- 
oise, P 104.) This gives us the explanation 
of the fact that Buddhism is the only doc- 
trine of foreign origin which ever made 
notable progress in the Celestial Empire. 
As Professor Rhys Davids has written, 
“Not one of the five hundred millions who 
offer flowers now and then on Buddhist 
shrines, who are more or less molded by 
Buddhist teaching, is only or altogether a 
suddhist.” And he adds that “To trace 
all the developments of Buddhism, from 
its rise in India in the fifth century B. C. 
through its various fortunes there, and its 
progress in the countries to which it spread, 
down to the present time, would be to write 
a history of nearly half the human race 
during the greater part of that period with- 
in which anything worthy of the name of 
history is possible at all.” (Buddhism, Rhys 
Davids, 8.) 

Buddhism claims our earnest attention 
on account of its long life, its wide diffus- 
ion, the similarities between its doctrine 
and development and those of Christianity, 
and the absolute necessity of our under- 
standing it before we can possibly replace 
it in the world’s life with something higher 
and better. 

We will endeavor, therefore, to bring into 
comparison Buddhism and Christianity. 
Most of us are aware that these religions 
are independent in their origin. Scholar- 
ship asserts that there is no evidence that 
the evangelists borrowed anything from 


Buddhism or knew anything about it. 
Prof. Rhys Davids finds no proof of any 
actual and direct communication of any of 
the ideas common in Buddhism and Christ- 
ianity from the East to the West. Prof. 
Kuenen expresses the general scholarly 
conclusion in saying, “that we must ab- 
stain from assigning to Buddhism the smal- 
lest direct influence on the origin of Christ- 
ianity.” We have lives of Christ, we have 
four biographies of Jesus, and the ablest 
scholars are generally agreed in asserting of 
at least the first three, the synoptics that 
“they were written in substantially their 
present form by the men whose names they 
bear.” The life of Buddha which modern 
scholarship has been able to extract from 
the legendary extravagancies, which gath- 
ered about the Indian sage is meager, and 
rich with uncertainties. The traditions 
current in the northern and southern Budd- 
hist Churehes contradict each other. But 
even if we select only those in which they 
are agreed and which were adopted as can- 
onical by the council of Patna about 240 
B. C. as the basis of our life, the facts are 
comparatively few, marvelously so when 
compared with the abundance of our trust- 
worthy information regarding the life of 
Him who was not merely the Light of Asia, 
but the Light of the world. 

Some time in the sixth century, before 
the shepherds were rejoicing in Bethlehem 
over the new-born King of the Jews, there 
was born in India’ more than a hundred 
miles from sacred Benares in the town of 
Kapilavastu, a son who rejoiced the heart 
of the Rajah, who was his father, and of the 
mother, Maia, the latter “beautiful as the 


” 


water lily, pure in mind as the lotus,” who, 
within a few days passed away from the 
sorrows of life. His father was of the tribe 
of the Sakyas, and the name of the family 
was Gautama, and the name of the son was 
Siddartha. And afterwards, when he be- 
came a monk, he was called Sakya-Muni, 
the monk of the Sakyas. It was not until 
after his great experience beneath the 
fig tree that he became Buddha, the en- 
lightened one, the truly wise or the awak- 
ened. As Nazareth, where Jesus was 
brought up, was comparatively remote 
from the center of Jewish civilization, so 
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Siddartha’s early home was “far from the 
site of Vedic culture.” 

The accounts agree that Siddartha was 
distinguished for purity of life, for intel- 
lectual power, for bodily vigor, and that he 
was happily married at an early age to the 
daughter of a neighboring Rajah. 

He experienced life on its brighter and 
more beautiful side; but was not satisfied. 
A noble unrest took possession of his soul. 
He saw age, sickness, death, and the myriad 
forms of sorrow about him, and he began to 
ask the nineteenth century question, “Is 
Life Worth Living?” He was possessed 
with a prevailing belief in reincarnation, 
and it was “in order to free himself from 
future returns to these ills, that Gautama 
renounced his home.” (Hopkins p 302.) 
Even the birth of a son had not contented 
and satisfied his heart. And, looking 
around him, he felt that only the ascetic, 
the man who had given up human ties and 
relationships, was superior to the depress- 
ing influences of time, and the degradation 
of the body. “He was probably not the 
first—he was certainly not the last—who in 
the midst of prosperity and comfort, has 
felt a yearning and want which nothing 
could satisfy, and which have robbed of 
their charm all earthly gains and hopes. 
This vague dissatisfaction deepens with 
every fresh proof of the apparent vanity of 
life, and does not lose but gains in power, 
when as is reported in the case of Gautama, 
it arises more from sympathy with the sor- 
rows of others than from any personal sor- 
row of one’s own.” (Buddhism, Rhys Davy- 
ids 30.) 

And thus at the age of twenty-nine he 
made what has been called the Great Re- 
nunciation. He left his home, his wife, his 
princely dignities, and went off not know- 
ing whither. This great act has touched 
the heart of the world, and it finds its par- 
allel in the lives of multitudes who in 
Christian and other lands moved by the 
same unrest, and faint with the “weary 
weight of all this unintelligible world” 
have looked to the desert, to monastic se- 
clusion, to the ascetic life, for release, be- 
lieving that the Divine Spirit was summon- 
ing them out of the world to save the soul. 
And there is a universal truth underlying 
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this exaggeration, which Goethe has ut- 
tered most impressively: 
“Renounce, renounce, renunciation, 
Such is the everlasting song 
Which in the ears of all men rings 
Which every day our whole life long 
In brazen accents hoarsely sings.’’ 

“That night, at midnight,” we are told, 
“Buddha sent his charioteer for his horse, 
and whilst he was gone, he went to the 
threshold of his wife’s chamber, and there 
by the light of the flickering lamp, he 
watched her sleeping, surrounded by flow- 
ers, with one hand on the head of their 
child. He had wished for the last time to 
take the babe in his arms before he left, 
but he now saw that he could not da so 
without waking the mother.” (Buddhism, 
Rhys Davids, 31.) Buddha was alert to 
save his soul, and taking the garments of a 
beggar, he went to one famous teacher and 
then another to learn what Brahmanism 
had to impart concerning the way of escape 
from life, and union with the Universal 
Spirit. 

How different from the discipline to 
which Jesus voluntarily submitted himself! 
The Prophet of Nazareth never withdrew 
from the relationship of human life and 
from human society in order to save his 
own soul, or to discover wisdom whereby he 
might save mankind. Buddha was disap- 
pointed in the search. His six years of as- 
ceticism did not give him emancipation. 
He had attempted everything that the 
Brahmans prescribed, concentration of 
mind, Yoga discipline, self torture and 
starving himself nearly to death, until he 
reduced his daily allowance of food to a 
single grain of rice; all this was a failure, 
and finally in self disgust, he began to eat ~ 
like other men, even though his five dis- 
ciples abandoned him as an apostate. He 
was now tempted to return to his family, 
but he wrestled with the temptation, and 
with other spiritual trials. Abandoned by 
his friends, tempted by the allurements of 
home, depressed by his failures, he wan- 
dered out toward the banks of a river, and, 
having received his morning meal from the 
daughter of a neighboring villager, he sat 
down under the shade of a great fig tree, 
which was thenceforth to be reverenced by 
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all of his followers as the Bo-tree, or tree of 
enlightenment, of divine wisdom and to be 
deemed by them as holy as is the Cross to 
the followers of Jesus. There he remained 
doubting, debating, sorrowing. Was there 
no peace, anywhere? Must he return de- 
feated and live the life of other men? 
Through all that day, and through all the 
night, through many days and nights, ac- 
cording to some accounts, he sat there, till 
the great victory came, till he beheld the 
open secret by which he was to move the 
world, that not by works of penance and 
self-mortification in which he had trusted; 
(his pride in regard to these was crucified,) 
but that by the extinction of desires, not 
only through inward discipline, but 
through love to others, were peace and sal- 
vation attainable. “Before the simplicity 
and power of this way of salvation, salvation 
from the lower self, especially from the 
craving of continuous personal life, sacri- 
fices and penances lost their efficacy and 
the Veda its supernatural authority.” 
(Grant, p 114.) In that enlightenment 
which he had attained, he saw the artificial- 
ity of caste, and he thought he saw that God 
was unnecessary. To him was given a 
partial truth with which to move the minds 
of men away from the errors inherent in 
And 
from the moment of his enlightenment, 
life became a new thing, but though we 
may say “the desert rejoiced and the wil- 
derness became vocal with praise,” Buddha 
was wanting in just that support and exal- 
tation which a knowledge of God would 


Brahmanical worship and discipline. 


have given him. He felt his loneliness, his 
separation by a vast remove from the be- 
liefs of his people, and it appeared to him 
well nigh impossible at first to go to his 
fellow countrymen with teachings so in- 
comprehensible and strange. 

It was undoubtedly a great hour in the 
history of the human soul, when Buddha 
became enlightened by his partial visions of 
truth. And what was the truth which he 
came then to believe? What was the wis- 
dom which, out of pity to mankind, he was 
later moved to declare? 

1. Birth is sorrow, age is sorrow, sickness 
is sorrow, death is sorrow, clinging to 
earthly things is sorrow. 
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2. Birth and rebirth, the chain of reincar- 
nations, result from the thirst for life to- 
gether with passion and desire. 

3. The only escape from this thirst is the 
annihilation of desire. 

4. The only way of escape from this thirst 
is by following the eight-fold path: Right 
belief, right resolve, right word, right act, 
right life, right effort, right thinking, right 
meditation. 

Men may deny the complete originality 
of Buddha’s discovery and may trace re- 
semblances between his doctrine and what 
had preceded him, and yet it must be con- 
fessed that he rose away above Brahman- 
ism, as generally taught and practiced, by 
the discovery of his method of emancipa- 
tion, through inward discipline and love, 
rather than through asceticism and sacri- 
fice. It may seem to us strange that his 
teaching inspired any joyful enthusiasm 
and that it sent forth disciples to preach 
the Gospel of Buddha, but it did. They 
found comfort in his truth, and his progress 
was like that of a king, at whose approach 
prisoners escaped from confinement. He 
won back his five apostate disciples, and 
called to him unlike Jesus, many who were 
mighty and noble and learned. 

The Savior of the world continued his 
ministry about three years, Lord Buddha, 
as he is styled, nearly fifty years. Jesus 
gathered about him a few hundred disciples 
—Buddha, many thousands. The ministry 
on the banks of the Ganges was more fruit- 
ful apparently and successful than that on 
the banks of the Jordan. He who prayed 
and toiled in sight of the snow peak of 
iHfermon lived a sterner and more sorrowing 
life than the mild Indian sage whose eyes 
rested on the snow peaks of the Himalayas. 


Jesus and his doctrine were beset by malig- 


nant and ceaseless antagonism, while Budd- 
ha’s ministry was searcely opposed in its 
constant triumph. The Prophet of Judea 
saw the Cross before His eyes and went 
resolutely up to Jerusalem to be crucified. 
The Prophet of Kapilavastu met his earthly 
end through sickness, which the “Blessed 
One,” mindful and self possessed bore with- 
out complaint. In his farewell address he 
said to his beloved companions, Ananda and 
the rest, ‘“‘Be yet lamps of yourselves, rely 
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on yourselves. Hold fast to the truth as a 
lamp. Seek salvation alone in the truth.” 
And perceiving that death was near, he 
said: “He who gives away shall have real 
gain. He who subdues himself shall be 
free of passion. The righteous man casts 
off sin, and by rooting out lust, bitterness 
and delusion, do we reach Nirvana.” Weary 
and laying himself down on his couch be- 
tween the twin shala trees, the “Blessed 
One” reposed, while heavenly songs came 
wafted from the skies. And when his fol- 
lowers wept at his approaching death, he 
said, “Why should I preserve this body of 
flesh when the body of the excellent law 
will endure?” And Ananda, suppressing 
his tears, said to the Blessed One, ‘Who 
shall teach us when thou art gone?” And 
the Blessed One replied, “I am not the first 
Buddha who came upon the earth, nor shall 
I be the last. I came to teach you the truth, 
and I have founded on earth the kingdom 
of truth. Gautama Siddartha will die, but 
Buddha will live, for Buddha is the truth, 
and the truth cannot die. He who believes 
in the truth and lives it, is my disciple, and 
Ishall teach him. The truth will be propa- 
gated and the kingdom increase for about 
five hundred years, then for a while the 
clouds of error will darken the light, and in 
due time another Buddha will arise and he 
will reveal to you the self same eternal 
truth which I have taught you.” Ananda 
said, “How shall I know him?” The Bles- 
sed One said, “The Buddha that will come 
after me will be known as Maitreya, which 
means he whose name is kindness.” And 
later the Holy One said, “I have first broken 
the egg shell of ignorance, and alone in the 
universe obtained the most exalted Budda- 
hood, thus, O disciples, I am the eldest, the 
noblest of these. Behold, now, brethren, 
I exhort you saying, decay is inherent in all 
component things, but the truth will re- 
main forever. Work out your salvation 
with diligence.” This was the last word. 
He fell into deep meditation, and having 
lost consciousness, passed peacefully away. 
When the Blessed One entered Nirvana 


” 


there arose at his passing vut of existence, 
a mighty earthquake, terrible and awe-in- 
spiring; and the thunders of heaven burst 
forth, and of those of the brethren who 
were not free from passions, some stretched 
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out their arms and wept, and some fell 
headlong on the ground, in anguish at the 
thought: “Too soon has the Blessed One 
died. Too soon has the Happy One passed 
away from existence. Too soon has the 
light of the world gone out.” To find any- 
thing parallel with this, we must go to the 
dungeon and death bed of Socrates. 
Perhaps the fundamental distinction be- 
tween Buddhism and Christianity may be 
discerned characteristic texts. 
Buddhism says, “Be a refuge to yourselves.” 
Christianity exclaims, “The Eternal God is 
thy refuge.” Buddhism, as Principal Caird 
has written, “may be taken as the reductio 
ad absurdum of subjective religion.” (The 
Evolution of Religion, Vol. 1, p 366.) Thus, 
indeed, it shows its one sidedness and fatal 
deficiency. It rendered a service, and a 
great service, toreligion, but was it not after 
all, largely a negative servive? We may be- 
lieve, with Fairbairn, that on account of its 
high ethical spirit, it was more theistic 
than the Brahmanism which had driven 
God out of morality into ritualism. But it 
certainly divorced two elements which 
Christianity binds indissolubly together. 
That he never gained the idea of a personal 
and self-existent God, that his spiritual 
genius did not build on that truth, the 
moral and rational evidences for which, 
have commanded the assent of the su- 
preme minds of our race, and that he trust- 
ed so completely to certain philosophic ab- 
stractions and to certain theories of the 
soul which have gained only a local and 
limited acceptance, reveals to us at once 
the limitations of this saintly sage and of 
the system which grew out of his doctrine. 
The Prophet, who is also the Priest and 
King of the Christian faith, brought into 
human life a new sense and certainty that 
God is love. His foremost and fundamental 
teaching was of a sympathetic, all-compas- 
sionate, Divine Father, to whom every soul, 
however wayward, misguided and sinful, 
may come with absolute confidence. Men 
might have felt before the coming of 
Christ, the truth of Browning’s logical in- 
quiry, “He that created Love, shall he not 
love?” But Jesus furnished to this truth 
new and overwhelming arguments and evi- 
dence in Himself as the very disclosure of 
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God’s loving nature. He lodged in human 
hearts an undying faith in the Divine 
Fatherhood, and breathed the breath of life 
into what otherwise would have been an 
unmeaning phrase. He alone is responsible 
for persuading men today that God is our 
Father, and far beyond the bounds of 
Christendom the faith has gone which is be- 
ginning to harmonize the teachings of many 
races and religions. There is no doubt 
among the extremest unbelievers and wild- 
est socialists of our time that Jesus Christ 
manifested His love toward all men, and 
that His was the spirit of the broadest and 
most impartial affection. And Jesus does 
not represent a different attitude of mind 
or a different temper of heart from that of 
the Divine Father. The identity of the two 
is what he always teaches. 

Of course, in Buddhism, there is absolute- 
ly no knowledge of forgiveness of sins. 
Human life does not breathe the -atmos- 
phere of Divine Fatherhood, but groans un- 
der the dominion of inexorable and implac- 
able laws, and it is no relief to look out 
upon the world as a world of misfortune, 
The touch of 
What was in the 
beginning a great ethical movement, has 
had the 
formalism in prayer and worship. 


rather than a world of sin. 
divine pity is wanting. 
most fantastic developments of 
“Budd- 
hism,” it has been said, “is the only religion 
which has invented praying by machinery, 
or what Carlyle calls ‘the rotary calabash 
system.’ Cranks, winds and waters are en- 
listed in the service, the object being to 
store up merit by incessant repetition of 
prayer. A rich harvest awaits the American 
or European trader who first introduces 
dynamos into those countries.” (Grant, p. 
132.) Buddhism is often called the Protest- 
antism of India, but the Lamaism of Thibet, 
as Rhys Davids has said, “with its shaven 
priests, its bells, and rosaries, its images 
and holy water, and gorgeous dresses; its 
service with double choirs, and processions, 
and creeds, and mystie rites, and incense, 
in which the laity are spectators only; its 
abbots and monks, and nuns of many 
grades; its worship of the double Virgin, 
and of the saints and angels, its fasts, con- 
fessions and purgatory; its idols and its 


pictures; its huge monasteries, and_ its 
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gorgeous cathedrals, its powerful hierarchy, 
its cardinals, its Pope, bears outwardly, at 
least, a strong resemblance to Romanism.” 
(Buddhism, 220.) 

Original Buddhism, without any doctrine 
of God, is also without a true doctrine of 
the soul. The soul is not an entity, we are 
not being so much as becoming, because we 
are never the same two consecutive in- 
The soul is the result of the com- 
bined action of the material properties, 
sense, abstract ideas, propensities. And 
since as Buddhism teaches that the inborn 
element of desire has a tendency to lead 
men into evil, and since guilt hangs upon 
the issues of a former life, there is a restless 
and uncontrolled force in the soul which 
must inearnate itself in other forms here- 
after, and what is left is called Kharma, the 
act, the doing, man’s record involving the 
consequences and liabilities of his deeds, his 
seore that must be settled. And it is Khar- 
ma, this flame of the soul that must enter 
some other being, divine, human or beastly. 
Thus Buddhism involves the teaching that 
responsibility is transferred to this other. 
Buddhism evil of 
existence, Christianity on the essential good 
of life. As Dr. Schroeder written, 
“Death in Buddhism is the wages of life, 
but in Christianity it is the wages of sin. 
suddha redeems from life, Christ from sin.” 

The subtleties of Buddhist metaphysics 
the doctrines of the Buddhist ethics 
have had a most voluminous expression in 


stants. 


insists on the essential 


has 


and 


the seriptures which the disciples of Gau- 
tama have written. In the great council 
called by Asoka, often named the Buddhist 
Constantine, but a better than the 
shrewd and savage Roman emperor, the 
Buddhist canonical scriptures or those of 
the church were settled; but it 
was not until 88 B. C. that the three Pitakas, 
the boxes or baskets, as the seriptures in 
Ceylon were called, were committed to writ- 
ing in that vernacular form of the Sanskrit, 
as the Pali. They have 
since been translated into many languages, 


such as 


man 


southern 


which is known 


Chinese, Thibetan, and others. 


And “the copy in nineteen volumes lately 
presented to the University of Oxford by 
the king of Siam, contains, as Max Muller 
has said, the Pali text written in Siamese 
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letters, but the language is always the 
same; it is the Pali or the vulgar tongue, as 
it was supposed to have been spoken by 
Buddha _ himself 500 B. C.” (The 
Nineteenth Century, Sept. 95, p. 502.) This 


about 


same edition, the King of Siam has present- 
ed to the University of Chicago. The copy 
of the Buddhist Scriptures which I had the 
pleasure of receiving at the time of the 
Parliament, and which I am about to hand 
over to the University, is in four hundred 
volumes. Prof. Max Muller recently de- 
scribed for us the Kutho-Daw, “which is 
the Buddhist monument near Mandalay, in 
Burma, consisting of seven hundred tem- 
ples, each containing a slab of white mar- 
ble, on which the whole of the Buddhist 
bible, the whole of these eight millions of 
syllables have been carefully engraved. 
The alphabet is Burmese, the language is 
Pali. Well may the Buddhists say that such 
a bible on white marble cannot be matched 
in the whole world. I am glad it cannot. 
Think of the expenditure of labor and 
money, and what is the result? A small 
copy of the New Testament which our Uni- 
versity turns out for a penny a copy, is 
more useful and has more power for good in 
it.” (Nineteenth Century, Sept. 1895, p 
504.) 

While this system has given to large areas 
of Asia gentleness of manner and kindness 
to animals, it has never developed the stron- 
ger forms and the completer types of man- 
hood, and has conspicuously lacked the 
power of continuous progress. Ferguson has 
claimed that “no Aryan race while existing 
in anything like purity, was ever converted 
to Buddhism or could permanently adopt 
its doctrine,” and the same assertion has 
been made of it in regard to the Semitic 
nations. How could it be otherwise with a 
faith that fails to link humanity with God? 
Buddha himself seemed to have only a fal- 
tering faith that his gospel was to conquer 
the world. Nothing rings out like the dec- 
laration of Jesus, “And I if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me.” Buddha said, 
“So long as the brethren’ shall exercise 
themselves in the sevenfold higher wisdom, 
that is to say, in mental activity. search af- 
ter truth, energy, joy, peace, earnest con- 
templation and equanimity of mind. so long 
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may the brethren be expected not to decline 
but to prosper.” (Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta, 
Miller.) The Christian Gospel strikes a 
higher and more hopeful note than saying, 
“Be good, for it is good to be good.” It 
identifies the practice of the most perfect 
ethics with love and loyalty to the most per- 
fect Being and binds the human soul to the 
heart of God. No wonder that the progres- 
sive power of Buddhism has waned and that 
its spirit seems to many of its disciples 
nearly exhausted. The Christian Message 
is far more and better than an_ ethical 
creed. If the life work of Jesus had ended 
with the Sermon on the Mount, His career 
would have more closely resembled that of 
Buddha. But the Jesus who taught us the 
perfect law, gave us also the Gospel which 
centers in divine love, forgiveness and re- 
deeming mercy. The message of Buddha 
which is a strange mingling of Humanitar- 
ianism and skepticism is not able to fulfill 
the brilliant promises of its beginning and 
to render radical and permanent services 
to the human spirit, even as the premium 
which it put upon mendicancy and celibacy 
shows that it cannot work out the noblest 
fruitage and the best results. 
Making all allowances in the 
which come to us from careful Christian 
missionaries who have had years of obser- 
vation, we may rightly say with Dr. Marcus 
Dods, “Buddhism has notoriously failed 
to make men moral, and it is not enough 
that a religion provide healthful, moral 
teaching, it must also furnish us with a 
We are 
saved by hope, and surely it is not a hopeful 
view of life which Buddhism 
form and teaching presents to mankind. 
“In no religion,” it has been truly said, 
“are we so constantly reminded of our own 
as in Buddhism, and yet, in no religion has 
man been drawn away so far from the truth 
as in the religion of Buddha. Buddhism 
and Christianity are indeed the two oppo- 
site poles with regard to the most essential 
points of religion. 


reports 


most powerful moral energy.” 


in its best 


Buddhism ignoring all 


feeling of dependence on a higher power 
and therefore denying the very existence of 
a supreme deity; Christianity resting en- 


tirely on a belief in God as the Father, in 


the Son of Man as the Son of God, and mak- 
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ing us all the children of God by faith in His 
own Son.” (The Religions of the World, 
Grant, p 135.) 

Gautama, after his enlightenment, was 
at first undecided whether he should keep 
his new faith to himself or proclaim it to 
others! Not so, Jesus. Buddha made dis- 
coveries, the Christ revealed what was from 
within. Buddha taught the vileness of the 
human body, Christ its sacredness. The 
system of Buddhism tells man that there is 
no perfect peace or unalloyed happiness, 
and that he may live millions of ages and 
not be free from fear, unless he attains to 
the fate of unconsciousness. We can ex- 
plain Buddha without the miracles which 
later legends ascribe to him. We cannot 
explain Christ, either His Person, or His 
Influence, without granting the truth of 
His own claims that He did the supernatur- 
al works of His Father. Only His resurrec- 
tion accounts for the rise and continued ex- 
istence of His Church. The claims which 
He made, overpassing infinitely those of 
any former prophet, could have been sus- 
tained only by a divine hand. Christianity 
has points of similarity with many of the 
great faiths, but its points of divergency 
and indisputably decisive superiority are 
those that indicate its supernatural origin 
and accompaniments. We must go to Pal- 
estine, and not to India, to find a perfect 
Man, a perfect Teacher, and the only Sa- 
vior. Christ declared His perpetual life, 
His unending power over His Church. He 
still lives. But Buddha said to his disciple, 
“As a flame blown by violence goes out, and 
cannot be reckoned, even so a Buddha, de- 
livered from name and body, disappears and 
cannot be reckoned as existing.” We who 
have inherited the wealth of Christian 
thought and life do not continually esti- 
mate our infinite riches aright; and as a 
man possessed of millions without thinking 
himself rich when reduced to the possession 
of thousands deems himself poor, so we, 
abandoning in thought the large and lumin- 
ous sphere of the Christian creed for the 
dark and narrow domain of Buddhism, may 
more adequately appreciate our heritage. 
Those who have been fascinated by Sir Ed- 
win Arnold’s portraiture of Buddhism have 
taken his poem more seriously than he did, 
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and have mistakenly imagined that he in- 
tended to place the system of Gautama 
Buddha on a level with the teachings of the 
New Testament. We ought certainly to as- 
sign a high place and render lasting honor 
to the foremost reformer and sweetest saint 
of the non-Christian world, but his failures 
were as conspicuous as his successes, and 
his errors and his partial truths indicate 
the need of some one who could reveal to us 
authoritatively both God and man and show 
in himself the perfect harmony of ethics 
and piety. The Prophet of Nazareth rises 
unspeakably higher than the prophet of 
Kapilavastu. Multitudes in many lands 
turning from the formula for all Buddhist 
neophytes, “I take my refuge in Buddha, in 
Dharma, (the law) in Sangha (the order)” 
are finding refuge in the Christ, are finding 
anchorage in His love and victory through 
His Cross and resurrection. 

I deem it a great mistake, however, for 
the Christian missionary not to appreciate 
to the full all that Buddha was and did. 
There have been elements of the Gospel, 
scattered and imperfect, in all the religions, 
and Buddha and his law, like Plato and his 
philosophy, and Moses and his priesthood, 
may all yet be seen to be schoolmasters 
leading to Christ. I have come through 
recent knowledge and experience, to believe 
that Christ is great enough to gather up in- 
to Himself all that is best outside of Christ- 
endom; that He is the fulfillment as well as 
the inspiration of the truth and goodness 
which in perfect forms are yet discoverable 
there. And in the last few years many oth- 
ers have learned that the Christ whom we 
have linked only with Bethlehem and Cal- 
vary and chiefly with the lives of church 
members in English speaking nations, has 
been working everywhere by His Spirit. 
O, how this broadens our vision and makes 
it our duty freely to recognize what we once 
were afraid to see and proclaim, the univer- 
sal, or all but universal, prevalence of cer- 
tain generic ideas which masked under 
other names and mingled with much error, 
point to such realities as God, duty, sin, 
holiness, immortality! To acknowledge 
this we once thought would dishonor and 
render comparatively useless the Christian 
Gospel, but now we know far better, and we 
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claim for Jesus, our King, all truth and 
goodness everywhere, and we go to the na- 
tions and proclaim the larger Christ as the 
fulfillment of the fondest hopes and ideals 
of the whole world. As one has said, “Until 
the Jew saw his Judaism transfigured in 
Christianity, he could not abandon the old 
faith for the new; until the Greek beheld 
the vision of Plato, under grander forms in 
the vision of Christ, he could not forsake 
the academy for the church; until the 
Roman discovered in the sign of the cross 
a diviner form of the victorious power after 
which he thirsted, he could not change his 
allegiance, and until China shall see Con- 
fucius idealized and transcended in our 
Master, and Japan her beggarly elements 
glorified in the Christian inheritance, and 
India her sublime names taken out of the 
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region of imagination and in our Lord made 
the equivalent of the moral order of the 
universe, we cannot expect them to become 


’ 


His disciples.’ 


“It seems to me that our dreams of do- 
for our Master must be more and 
He must prove Him- 
self a better ruler to Japan, a nobler Con- 
fucius to China, a diviner Gautama to India, 
the whole sacred past must reappear in 


minion 


more along this line. 


Him transfigured and carried utterly be- 
vond itself. He must come, but He must 
come upon the clouds of heaven, in their 
morning beauty and in their evening splen- 
dor. He must come, but He must come as 
the consummation of the ideals of every 
nation under heaven, and as the inapproach- 
able reproduction of their deepest historic 
life.” 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


OW very long each in- 
tervening day seemed 
to me as I, impatient- 
ly, waited for the com- 
ing Saturday. I saw 

Kinch Jackson as often 

as possible and we 

talked over the _ pros- 
pective job and even laid plans of the 
wonderful things we would contrive to get 
out of our share of the swag. I went daily 
to my work at the Industrial school but, 
while folding and making the paper bags, 
my mind was occupied with schemes and 
thoughts totally foreign to the work in 
hand. Mike Flanagan, one of the boys in 
the school, had boasted to me, often, of 
certain tricks he had helped to “turn,” and 

I found it very difficult to keep from giving 

him at least a hint of the chance that had 

opened up before me. But I managed to 
keep mum and at last, to my intense joy, the 
longed for Saturday came. 

As soon as dinner was eaten I contrived to 
slip away from the watchful eye of Mr. 
Shackleford, and, in a short space of time, 
I joined company with Kinchey in the skit- 
tle ground of “The One Tun,” a disreputable 
public house in Perkins Rents. 


Here, I remember, we remained for some 


hours, alternately watching ‘the skittle 
players—occasionally stealing a drink of 
beer out of their partly-emptied pewters— 
and then trying to picture the success we 
fully anticipated from the coming meeting 
with Moore and Bishop. I was very eager 
to have the time pass that I might get start- 
ed. For some reason I had no fear of ar- 
rest or capture by the police. My only 
dread was that father might in some way 
interfere, or that they—Moore and his pal— 
might conclude I was too young for their 
use. 

I plied Kinchey with questions as to what 
we were going to do, and where we were 
going, but he professed to be as ignorant as 
myself, and though I did not believe him 
then, I am forced to admit that I think he 
was telling the truth. 

Somewhere about 3 or 4 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, Kinchey, who had been for the 
last hour setting up the skittles for the 
players, came slowly across the end of the 
alley. With a look of intelligence at me, 
he slipped out through a side door, while I 
moved carelessly out through the bar room 
to the street. I 


followed on, a short dis- 


tance behind him, until we reached Peter 
street, then I ranged up beside him and we 
headed for the Corner Pin; my heart beat- 


ing fast and furious with excitement and 
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joy at the idea of being permitted to take 
part in work with full grown men; and men 
who were evidently proficient in their line. 

I have no heart nor inclination to moral- 
ize over the feelings that I entertained at 
that time, yet surely some one other than 
little Tom Fogarty should bear the blame 
for the unnatural, unchristian desires and 
aspirations of that darkening Saturday af- 
ternoon. 

When we came to the Corner Pin we di- 
vided. I walked into the saloon, through 
one of the swinging doors on Stratton 
Ground, leaving Kinch on the outside and, 
after scrutinizing the faces of the crowd in- 
side, I passed out at the further side facing 
the Horseferry Road. I was sadly disap- 
pointed, I remember, in not seeing Bishop 
but, as I turned to look for Kinch, I saw 
Bill Moore crossing the street and at the 
same moment Kinchey passed by me giving 
me a quick sign to follow. I stood for an 
instant before joining Kinchey while I took 
a rapid survey of everything and everybody 
within sight; then I strolled on after them 
waiting for the signal that would call me up 
alongside of Mr. Moore. 

As we passed up Rochester Row a hasty 
step behind me caused me to look around 
just as Jack Bishop overtook me. 

“Come on, Tommie,” said he, “Yer didn’t 
see me back at ther Corner Pin did yer? but 
I was gunning you off from the fust.” 

“W’ere was yer plarnted?” I asked, net- 
tled to think that he could see me and I not 
see him. 

“Did yer see that there cab hover by ther 
dead wall? Well I was hin that.” 

“O, then yer didn’t have a charnce to see 
Sargeant Buckley,” said I. 

Ile stopped at once and eagerly asked: 

“Did you, Tommie? W’ere wos ’e? Wot 
was ’e a doin?” 

Doin’ nothin,” I replied. 
a shop winder hover on 


“Jest lookin in 
the ’orse-ferry 
road.” 

Bishop, while listening to my talk, had 
been looking anxiously back, and now with 
a sharp “come on,” he hurried on after 
I crossed the street and followed 
on,—keeping within hailing distance. Bish- 


Moore. 


op soon overhauled Moore, and they turned 
down a lane or mews, back of some stables 
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where they held an earnest conversation, 
while I and Kinchey loitered and waited, 
fearful lest our trip should be abandoned. 
Moore finally came back and after looking 
carefully about, he made me tell him all | 
had seen of Police Seargent Buckly. He 
appeared to be disturbed and even “leary,” 
or afraid, which caused him to fall, woeful- 
ly, in my estimation. When Bishop joined 
us we started on again toward Vauxhall 
Bridge; the men leading the way at a good 
swinging pace, Kinch and I following a 
short distance behind. 

Adjoining the bridge was a very large 
ship yard, into which Moore turned while 
Bishop kept on toward the bridge. As we 
boys came to the gate, Moore beckoned us 
in; then leading the way down between 
some rows of wonderful figure-heads of 
ships and ships’ timbers to the back part of 
the yard, he halted and stooping down 
pulled a bundle from beneath some boards. 
Dividing the contents into two packages he 
gave one to me and one to Kinch Jackson, 
telling us to stow them away and to be sure 
and get rid of them if there was any danger 
ofa pinch. I knew something of burglars 
tools by hearsay and description, but I 
had never had the pleasure of handling or 
seeing any; yet I knew, at once, that I had 
a part of a kit entrusted to my care and I 
felt elated and honored by the trust. 

As we crossed the bridge, Moore ordered 
us to hurry up and overtake Bishop. He 
stood waiting for us and away we went; he 
giving instructions to Kinch, I trailing on 
close behind. 

Presently we came to a railway station. 
Bishop got tickets for us and ushered us in- 
to a ear, quietly cautioning us to keep our- 
selves to ourselves; have our eyes open 
and wateh him. 

Up till the moment when the train started 
[ had been buoyed up with excitement and 
expectation, only fearing lest I might, in 
some way, be left behind; but suddenly I 
began to lose heart, I know not why, and I 
heartily wished myself safe once more in 
the home nest. 

[ thought of father and of his 
when I failed to appear. I 


anger 
knew that 
mother would be the sufferer, as it was his 


invariable custom to vent his rage upon her 
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* Watching the skittle-players—occasionally stealing a drink of beer out of their partly emptied pewters ” 


long-suffering and meek head whenever 
anything transpired to annoy him. And 
then I had not bargained for the absence of 
Moore. He seemed to have deserted us and 
I had, for some undefined reason, no faith 
in the ability or courage of Jack Bishop. 

By the time the train reached Putney I 
felt so that I came very near 
slipping out of the carriage with the inten- 
tion of abandoning the party and making 
my way, as best I might, back home. But 
Bishop sat near the door on the platform 
side—the cars were fitted with doors on the 
side—and I was a little afraid he would stop 
me if I attempted to get out, so I hesitated 
and lost the chance. 

It had grown dark and I settled back on 
the seat tired of everything, especially of 
the whispered chatter of Kinch Jackson. I 
don’t know whether I dozed or not, but 


miserable 


suddenly I noticed the train was standing 
still and Bill Moore stood at our carriage 
door telling us to hurry and get out. 


If | had been asleep, I was now thorough- 
ly wide awake, and, as we passed out of the 
railroad station or depot, I began to exer- 
cise my old habit—a habit that was instine- 
tive with me—of narrowly noticing my sur- 
roundings. 

This was my first trip and seemed to me 
to be the consummation of all my hopes and 
desires. Every feature and incident of the 
night’s work is indelibly impressed upon 
my memory so that perhaps I may be par- 
doned for taking so much space in describ- 
ing it. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

“*Ave yer got ther kit?” asked Bishop as 
I walked beside him in the darkness of a 
country lane. 

“They’re ’ere hunder me arm but w’eres 
Kinch gone to, and wot time o’ night is it?” 
I asked. In spite of my training I was 
but a child and felt lost out here inthe wil- 
derness, alone, as it seemed, with 


whom I disliked and distrusted. 


sishop 
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“O, we'll find ’em d’reckly. You jes’ keep 
close ter me and don’t say nothink ‘less I 
arsk yer to, ’nd you'll be ’orl right.” 

We soon left the lights of the station and 
contiguous houses far behind, and as we 
moved forward I could barely make out the 
form of Bishop by my side. 

Walking on thus, in silence, there grew 
upon me, for the first time in my life, a pe- 
culiar, impalpable sensation of fear; not of 
physical hurt or violence, but a dread of 
some unknown danger that seemed to per- 
vade my whole being, even as the mist and 
fog, we were moving through, penetrated 
my clothing; chilling my flesh and causing 
my teeth to chatter with the cold. Com- 
pared with the unceasing, noisy roar of old 
London’s streets, this place was deathly 
Yet with strange, 
unfamiliar sounds that kept me continually 
on the alert, expecting I knew not what. I 
had completely lost my bearings and felt I 
must speak 


quiet. it seemed vocal 


cry out, run away or do some- 
thing to break up and change the existing 
condition of things, when Bishop, with a 
word of caution, halted for a moment and 
then 
opened into a field. 


pushed me through a gate he had 
He held me tightly by 
the arm and we walked for a short distance 
across the field to another hedge, inside of 
which, even in the gloom, I could see the 
outlines of a large house. As we stood, 
motionless, peering through the fog at the 
house, we were joined by Moore and young 
Jackson, who seemed to spring out of the 
ground so quiet was their approach. 

We moved quietly along the hedge to a 
gate which Moore opened, and passing 
through, we found ourselves with the short, 


Halt- 


Moore went rapidly over toward a 


crisp grass of a lawn under our feet. 
ing us, 
low building, then, returning, we all moved 
forward into the shadow of the house. 

feel, kid?” 


whisper; bending his head down 


“Ilow d’yver asked Moore of 
me ina 
close to mine. 

“O, I’m orl right,” said I, my fear all gone 
and only a feeling of eagerness to get to 
work remaining. 

“Now, Tommie,” he 


continued, “this 


*ere’s vour fust job, so I ain’t a goin to arsk 


too much off of ver. We jes’ want yer to 


throw the bolts on this ’ere door, and then 
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there’s a quid for yer no matter if we gits 
nothink or no. Yer ain’t leary, are yer?” 
Leary, indeed! I scorned the idea, and 
told him emphatically that I was afraid of 
nothing. He seemed convinced, for he 
went on: 

“Now, throw off yer kicks; take this glim, 
and don’t turn it on honly w’en yer ’ave 
to.” 

[ took the 


away in my bosom while he continued to 


dark-lantern and stowed it 
instruct me how to find the lower and up- 
per bolts, and to use plenty of strength on 
the key, as it turned hard; to be sure and 
not make any noise, but haste and let them 
in. 

I assured him that I knew what to do and 
would doit. Islipped off my shoes and fol- 
lowed him up the steps to the door, shaking 
and trembling like a leaf, from 
eagerness and nervous excitement. 

We were at the rear of the house, which 
was evidently the abode of wealthy people. 
While Moore was talking to me, Bishop and 
Kineh of the 
house, Jack presently returning alone. 


intense 


moved off around the side 

Now, as we stood on the top step, Bishop 
joined us. The door was very massive, and 
there was a long, narrow window on each 
side of it, apparently for the purpose of 
the hall. Jack pushed past us 
without a word and began working at the 


lighting 


sash. 
IT was anxious and eager to see what he 
was doing and how he did it, but Moore 
held me close to his side, while he gave me 
a last word of warning. 
“Don’t yer wait to look ‘round for noth- 
ink, 


Tommie. You unserew the door ’nd 


we'll show yer wot’s wot. Remember yer 


gvits a quid—ere ‘tis—jest as soon as we 
eits hin, and you'll git ver bit b’sides of or! 
we pull orf.” 

It did not need the sight of the gold sov- 
ereign, he held out to me, to induce me to 
do the work laid out for me. On the con- 
trary, I felt proud of the confidence they 
seemed to have in me and was ready to 
show that it was not misplaced. 

\s he finished speaking, Bishop stepped 
holding in his hands 


back from the sash 


the pane of glass taken bodily from the 


lower frame. 




















“Hin said Moore; lifting me 


carefully up on the stone sill and pushing 


ver go,” 


me, feet first, through the narrow window. 

I was a thin, delicate boy, of very slight 
build, but the frame was so extremely nar- 
row that I stuek and struggled for what 
seemed an age to me and finally Moore 
pulled me out again, ordering me to pull 
off my jacket and vest. This I did, and by 
pushing and wiggling I managed to squeeze 
through and drop lightly into the hall. I 
did not feel it at the time, I suppose, but I 
was sore for some days after because of the 
scraping and seratching I received. 

Once in, IT lost no time in opening the 
door. In order to reach the upper bolt I 
was compelled to stand on a chair, and the 
only one visible, by the light of my lan- 
tern, was a huge one that was almost too 
heavy for me to move. I did move it, and 
that without noise, and managed to turn the 
big key quietly. 

As the door swung open, Moore led the 
way in, followed by Bishop. Closing the 
door, Moore turned the light of the lantern 
for an instant up through the hall. Both 
were wearing heavy woolen stockings over 
their shoes, and they seemed unconcerned 
and self-possessed, as if they owned the 
building. 

“*Ere’s yer quid,” said Moore quietly, 
handing me the piece of gold; “now, you 
Don’t yer git 

If there’s a 


wait houtside on ther steps. 
leary; you’ve done werry well. 
tumble “ere in th’ ’ouse, don’t you mizzle; 
jest wait on ther grass hout back ’nd we’ll 
come for yer. Kinch is piping hout in ther 
front.” 

Saying this he pushed me out through 
the door again and quietly closed it. 

As soon as the door closed I moved over 
to a side stone of the steps and seated my- 
self. I felt hurt that Moore had no use for 
me beyond opening the door, and as I sat 
there, with my ears strained to their ut- 
most tension, I all manner of 
heroic things that I would have done had 


imagined 
they permitted me to stay inside. Then, in 
the stillness and hush of the night, my 
thoughts began to revert to home and the 
consequences of this runaway trip. I knew 
that T would get well thrashed for my con- 
duct, and IT determined that instead of re- 
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turning at once when this job was com- 
pleted, I would run away to the East End— 
Whitechapel Way 


and let the storm blow 


over. Again, I thought of the good times I 
would have spending my _ easily-earned 


wealth, and I wished that Kinchey was by 
that 
denees on that and kindred subjects. 


my side we might exchange confi- 


I must have relaxed my vigilance and be- 
gan to dream, for suddenly a hand was laid 
heavily on my shoulder and I believe | 
would have yelled aloud in my fright, only 
for the reassuring sound of Bill Moore’s 
voice. 

“’Ere, take ’old of this, Tommie; stand up 
stiff. : 


As he spoke he laid on my shoulders, on 


Now yer other harm.’ 


my arms and around my neck a miscellan- 
eous assortment, of silks and furs, evidently 
booty from some well stocked wardrobe. 

Bishop pushed past us down the steps 
I lost sight of 
him in the gloom, but he returned empty- 
handed just as Moore said: 


bearing a load in his arms. 


“Now, you and Kinchey wait ‘ere till we 
bring the stuff hout, ’nd then we’re off.” 

They had hardly entered the house before 
they were out again, bearing between them 
a large basket which they placed on the 
steps while they carefully closed the door. 

Then, with a word of warning for me to 
keep close and quiet, and not lose any of 
the “rags,” they lifted the basket and moved 
away at a rapid pace. 

Kinch was at my side immediately. He 


was loaded down, but was in high spirits. 


“Wot’ger think of this, Tommie?” he 
asked. But a warning growl from Jack 
sishop, as we passed through the front 


gate, caused me to make no answer. 

They had arranged matters very care- 
fully, for in less than a half hour’s walk, we 
came to a stable in and 
Moore, opening the door, spoke quietly to 
inside, when, at once, a light 
the rear, into 
which we all tumbled, Moore taking the 
driver’s seat, the rest of us lying down on 


a narrow lane, 


some one 


wagon was driven from 


some straw on the bottom. The man who 
brought out the wagon helped Moore 
the the 


bottom beside us, then covered us all over 


had 


arrange swag, basket and all, in 


with canvas or tarpaulin, and in a few mo- 
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ments we were off again on our road to 
Westminster. 
CHAPTER IX. 
More than a week passed, I should judge, 
I do 
not remember how much I received for my 
share of that night’s work, but I know Bill 


before I returned to my own abode. 


Moore paid me money on several occasions 
in the next few days after our return. 
Kinchey introduced me to a lodging house 
keeper in Church Lane, St. Giles’, and we 
spent our money there in riotous living for 
He was a scoundrel of the first 
water, living on the follies and crimes of a 
host of little children, who went out daily, 


a few days. 


at his bidding, to beg or steal, and he man- 
aged to make it very uncomfortable for any 
returned His 
He had but one eye, and his 


who empty handed. name 
was Reilly. 
appearance was extremely repulsive. 

He treated 


owned the house. as long as our money 


Kinchey and me as if we 


lasted; but when the end came, as it speed- 


Lo i 
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“7 was told as ’ou I musn’t give it to nobody but Mr. Cleghorne, hisself.” 





ily did, his manner toward us changed at 
once, and he gave us to understand that we 
could not live on what we had spent, and 
hunted us out to make more. 

In a few days I managed to get picked 
up on the street by a neighbor, who led me 
home in triumph. scolded and 
threatened by my father, but escaped pun- 
ishment, while my mother seemed so over- 
joyed at my return that she did not even 
scold me. I said nothing about Moore, or 


our trip, but made up a story, that was a 


I was 


tissue of lies, to account for my absence. 
For some reason I did not return to the In- 
dustrial school. I think they would not 
receive me again, but whatever the reason, 
I was glad to get away from Shackelford’s 
authority and fist. 

Some time after this, because of some 
trouble with the authorities, we moved to 
Charles street, Drury Lane; a neighbor- 
hood every whit as vile as Westminster. I 
learned 


formed new acquaintances and 



















some new deviltry each move that we made. 
“The Mogul,” a concert hall, was in full 
blast at that time in Drury Lane, as per- 
haps it is today, and I used to bend all my 
energies to making enough money to get 
in there with some “coster” or “crooked” 
friend as often 

While living 


as possible. 

here I was permitted, for 
the first time, to take part in a piece of 
work that was engineered by father. I was 
very much elated over my share of the job, 
and plumed myself on the perfect manner 
in which I carried out my part. The trick 
was an old and familiar one, in all its de- 
tails, to me, but I had never before been al- 
lowed to participate in the play. 
follows: 


It was as 


The newspapers of the metropolis are 
published at an hour in the morning when 
a vast majority of the citizens are still 
asleep in their beds. 

One morning an obituary notice appeared 
in the proper column, say in the Standard, 
which read: 

CLEGHORNE. —At his residence, 697 Berkely Square, 
JOHN VANMETER CLEGHORNE, member of the firm 
of Hollis. Cleghorne & Hollis, Lombard Street 
The deceased was in his forty-seventh year, and 
leaves a widow and two children, with a host of 
sorrowing friends to mourn his Notice of 
funeral will be published later. 


loss. 


At a very early hour, that same morning, 
a boy, decently clad, about 11 years of age, 
presented himself at the door of the house 
of mourning in Berkeley Square and timid- 
ly asked for Mr. Cleghorne. 

“Wot d’ver want of him, ’nd wich Mr. 
Cleghorne his it?” asks the pompous ser- 
vant. 

“ve got a letter ’ere from a lady wich I 
should ’ave brought yesterday ar’ternoon 
to Mr. John Cleghorne.” 

“Give it ere.” 


“T was told as ow I musn’t give it to no- 


body but Mr. Cleghorne hisself,” says the 
boy, *’nd if ’e ain’t hin Pll wait.” 
“Come in “Now, 


sit down there and be keerful not to make 


‘ere,’ says the servant. 
no noise.” 

He goes off and the boy waits patiently, 
his eyes taking in and valuing every port- 
able article in sight, from the 
sticks and umbrellas in the hall stand to 
the huge oil paintings, already draped in 


walking 


black, on the wall. 
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To him presently, ushered by the super- 
cilious flunkey, comes a quiet looking young 
man with a very mild, sorrowful face, who 
asks: 

“Have you a message or letter for me?” 

“Why, no! You aint the gen-elman as I 
give the letter to a long time ago, larst 
year, in the city, ’nd she told me as ’ow I 


musn’t give it to nobody but ’im. ’E wasa 


good deal holder, ’e wos.” 

“Mr. Cleghorne is—let me see the letter, 
I will see that it reaches the right hands. 
You shall not get into trouble, my boy.” 
So speaks the pleasant voiced gentleman, 
and after considerable coaxing and prom- 
ises of making good any loss that may ac- 
crue through his not following orders, the 
boy finally gives up the sealed envelope 
directed in a firm feminine hand to 

John Cleghorne, Esq. 

The young man takes the letter, looks for 
a moment at the address, then orders the 
servant to give the boy some refreshment 
and walks into an adjoining room, closing 
the door. 

Let us take the liberty of looking on, in 
imagination, while he hesitatingly opens 


and reads the missive. This is it, verbatim: 


Dear John: 


writing 


Perhaps I ought not to use 
evidently no longer 
I have written you 


waited, on tio 


that exr- 


pression in you, as you 


feel that way toward ie. this is 
the third time, and IT have 


near your office hoping that I might see 


OCCASIONS, 


and speak to 





you, but I have failed. Now tell me, John, what have 
T done Tf you are tired of me, as T have Selt Jor 
some time that you were, then be mar iough to come 
and see me and make some arrangements for the fu- 
ture of our girl. You need not think that I will try 
to hold you, I will go back down into Wales and try 
t live out the rest of my days near the old home. 
John. I am sick: not able to be out and you knou 
that Tl am in need, HIlow could you treat me so? It 


Vy last money pay Ellas 


ix not like y 
and I am in dire 


you 


tuition. My rent is overdue, atraite. 
Please come to me T must see you T will do what- 
ever you think best. John, only IT must see you, Even 
if Tam compelled to drag myself to your own home 
to do it, IT must have an interview with you. 

T sincerely trust the boy will find yo md that you 
rill soon come to Clara (, B 

“POS Don't be angry with me, John, for sending 


this to your address. If IT could hare 
Jeu pounds I think T would have qone 


troubled you any more. 


hone raised a 


on and never 


Clara, 


Truly, a fine letter for a son, fresh from 
college life, grieving over a father’s death, 


to receive. How many times does he 
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pause at the end of a sentence and strive to 
grasp the full meaning of what he has read. 
He turns bewildered to the signature then 
At last the 
meaning of it all bursts upon him. 
the father he has always looked up to and 


revered,—whose lifeless body now lies in 


reads on hurriedly. horrible 


Father, 


the awful majesty of death in another 
chamber—that he should have been guilty 
such wickedness! O, the 
all! Mother 
If he only had his college chum to 


of such deceit, 


misery of it must never 
know. 
consult with—no, that would not do—he 
must carry the load alone. 

He goes out into the hall and paces up 
and down, then abruptly enters the room 
the 


watched by the suspicious servant. 


where boy sits feasting, carefully 

He stands impatiently while morsel after 
morsel is swallowed by the hungry lad. 

“Will he never get through eating,” he 
wonders, as an attack is made on a fresh 
dish. 

Finally, as he can bear the sight no lon- 
ger, he goes off with an order to the flunkey, 
“Show him into the library, Watson, when 
I will await him there.” 

Even such a meal as that was must have 
an end, and in a little while I, Tom Fogarty, 
(the messenger boy for this occasion,) am 
ushered into the library and find myself 
alone with the son of the house. 


he is satisfied. 


He ques- 
tions me; not doubtingly, for he evidently 
believes in the letter, but in order to gain 
an idea of the best method of preventing 


seandal. 
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“Did you tell Watson where you lived?” 
he asks anxiously; and seems _ relieved 
when I answer him I have said nothing to 
Watson except a word or two in praise of 
the food supply of the house. 

He gave me a handful of shillings for my- 
self, as he expressly stated, then wrote a 
short letter which he enclosed with some 
to me to be delivered 
to the lady who had sent me. 


bank notes and gave 
As I bowed 
my way out he called me back and taking 
from my hand, the letter, he tore it open, to 
my dismay, for I thought the game was up 
and I was just meditating a rush to save 
my shillings when he added a hurried line 
to the letter, then enclosing it in another 
envelope he requested me to make haste 
and deliver it as directed. 

I was very careful that no one should fol- 
low or watch me as I threaded my way back 
to the public house in Pimlico where father 
sat with two companions, waiting for me. 

I detailed every incident and was highly 
commended for my cunning and success. 

The few pounds, I do not remember the 
amount, contained in the letter, were fol- 
lowed, shortly after, by several larger in- 
stallments; and quite a snug sum was 
drawn from the pockets of young Mr. Cleg- 
horne before the fictitious Clara C. B. was 
induced to take her final departure for her 
in Wales. 


Truly T was growing. 


old home 
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NEW ARMY has in- 
As 
vet few in numbers 


vaded the world. 
it possesses mighty 

For its lead- 
stronger, 
banner brighter, and 


power, 
er is its 
surer than 
those of any 





weapon 





force 
that ever trod the soil. Yet it is heralded by 
no blare of trumpets. It was among us and 
we knew it not, so silent is its working. 

It is an army of Peace, whose leader is 
the Prince of Peace, whose banner is the 
Cross, whose sole weapon is the Sword of 
the Spirit, whose watchword is “for Jesus’ 
sake,” and whose warriors are women. It 
is the army of Deaconesses. 

As the Captain of our Salvation in days of 
old “went about all Galilee teaching in their 
synagogues, preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom, and healing all manner of sick- 
ness and all manner of disease among the 
people,” so today this regiment of follow- 
ers is scouring all Christendom doing a 
similar three-fold work of teaching, preach- 
ing and healing. 

“Can you define the Deaconess Movement 
in a single sentence?” I recently asked Mrs. 
Lucy Rider Meyer, the leader and founder 
of the work in America. 

“It is a voluntary banding together of 
women to help in the church,” she replied. 
MEN ARE FINITE. 

“The need of the movement,” she con- 
tinued, “is found in the fact that it is im- 
possible for men to do all the work which 
the church ought to do in the world. 

“Take for example, the industrial educa- 
Whoever heard of a 
Yet the church is 
Then take the work 


tion of poor children. 


man as a kindergartner ? 
called to do this work. 


of caring for the sick poor. Whoever heard 
of a minister going round to nurse the sick? 
It’s absurd on the face of it. 

at the 
church must engage in. 


“Again, look rescue work the 


What could minis- 
they forfeit 
All of which illustrates 


ters do in this line, would 
their reputation. 
this fact that as long as men only are set 
apart to do the work of the church in the 
world, it will only be half done. 

“T believe deaconesses stand co-ordinate 
with deacons or preachers and should be so 
recognized, while I don’t believe their work 
is the same.” 


HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT. 

It is interesting to note that like so many 
of the best things in the world, deaconess 
work is not really new. Many of the meth- 
ods employed are necessarily new in order 
to cope with modern conditions, but the 
foundation principles of the movement are 
as old as Christianity itself. 

Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer, in her book en- 
titled ‘“Deaconesses,’ the Biblical 
warrant for the and its apostolic 


> shows 


work 
sanction. 

Regarding the use of deaconesses in the 
early church, Mrs. Meyer says: “The early 
church, like its great founder, reckoned the 
care of the poor a religious service, and dea- 
cons were first appointed for that function, 
according to the graphie account in the 
sixth chapter of Acts. But women were se- 
cluded in many countries where Christian- 
ity was preached, and in all countries there 
were peculiar duties pertaining to the care 
of the sick and destitute, that only a woman 
could perform. From this fact came nat- 
urally the appointment of female deacons. 
James had said that pure religion and unde- 
filed before God and the Father, was this, 
‘to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
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affliction,’ and this was the first work of the 
deaconess. 

“As the organization of the church be- 
came more complicated, their duties in- 
creased. 

“It is interesting to learn that a great 
multitude of women were early found 
pressing their way into the ranks of the 
Deaconesses. Even women of wealth and 
noble rank are mentioned as applicants to 
the order, and it is impossible to estimate 
the influence they had in gathering con- 
verts.” 

A POTENT POWER IN THE EARLY CHURCH 

Speaking of their influence in the rapid 
growth of the church, she says: 

“A single large church in Constantinople 
had at one time forty deaconesses pushing 
its work, and a smaller church in the same 
city had six of these assisants. We are al- 
ways amazed at the rapid growth of the 
early church. Beginning with a handful of 
unlearned and persecuted men, in three cen- 
turies it spread through the civilized world, 
had active missionary agencies in many 
remote lands, and had made itself the dom- 
inant power in the world by climbing, in 
the person of Constantine, to the throne of 
the Caesars. May not the explanation of 
this astonishingly rapid growth be found 
partly at least, in this multitude of devoted 
Christian women, who as ministrae, worked 
side by side with the ministers of the gos- 
pel; spreading the story of Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified as only a woman’s heart of 
love and tongue of enthusiasm can do it? 

WHY NOT? 

“Suppose a large church in Chicago had 
forty deaconesses earnestly pushing its 
work on every side? Suppose every church 
in Chicago was supplied with these minis- 
trae in like proportion, might we not again 
see the marvelous growth of the church of 
the first centuries in our midst? 

“And if one asks where shall we find the 
deaconesses, a late census informs us that 
in the state of Massachusetts, there are 
sixty-six thousand more women than men. 
We know that it is among women that we 
find the largest percentage of the earnestly 
religious. If the order and work of deacon. 


esses were only once popularized, how many 
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of these women might enter this order and 
do this work—a blessing to themselves and 
all around them.” 

The deaconess movement reached the zen- 
ith of its power in the reign of Constantine. 
From his time it gradually declined, dying 
out in the western church about the sixth 
century and in the eastern lasting until the 
twelfth. During the period of the Dark 
Ages, it was entirely neglected and forgot- 
ten. 

“THE GREATEST OF LOST ARTS.” 

With the dawn of the reformation, the 
nineteenth century and the emancipation of 
women came the re-establishment of this 
Christlike work. Regarding its second birth 
Miss Frances E. Willard has written: 

“Wendell Phillips had a famous lecture on 
‘The Lost Arts,’ but in it did not include 
that greatest of lost arts in the religious 
world—the work of Deaconesses. That the 
church could ever have fallen away from an 
application of Christianity so helpful, com- 
forting and blessed, having enjoyed it once, 
furnishes proof sadly significant of the hu- 
man alloy that so grievously (dis)tempers 
its gold. No action more fully freighted 
with hope for humanity gilds the sunset 
glories of the Ninetenth Century, than the 
re-establishment of the order of Deacones- 
ses in almost every branch of the church 
universal, 

“She spoke of justice, truth and love, 

How soft her words distilled; 

She spoke of God and all the place 

Was with his presence filled.” 


THE FATHER OF THE MODERN MOVEMENT. 


The chief apostle in the revival of the 
work in Europe was Theodore Fliedner, a 
German Protestant pastor, born in 1800. 
He earnestly believed in the scripturalness 
of the order, and that women “have a special 
gift for service.” Seeing in his little par- 
ish the great need of benevolent work by 
women, he established the first modern dea- 
coness home in his own house in 1833. Its 
first occupant was a 
convict. 


discharged woman 
From this small beginning, there 
has arisen in the course of half a century, a 
great system of reformatories, hospitals 
and schools. In addition to the main insti- 
tutions at Kaiserwerth, there are today 
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more than twenty-five “branches” situated 
not only in Germany, but also in Italy, Eng- 
land, Asia Minor, Syria, Northern Africa, 
and America. 

After Pastor Fliedner had demonstrated 
in such a practical manner the need and 
value of the work in our day, the movement 
spread rapidly over Europe and England. 

As early as 1850, deaconess work was in- 
stituted in America under the auspices of a 
German Lutheran pastor in Pittsburg, Pa., 
but the work did not greatly enlarge or 
spread. The 
ploys a few deaconesses. 


Episcopal church also em- 


THE MOTHER OF THE MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 
But the inspirer and mainspring of the 


movement in America, the one who has 
realized most fully the potential possibili- 


KIDER MEYER. 


ties of the work, and who has spared neither 
time nor money to bring it to the highest pos- 
sible perfection, is Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer. 

Dr. Abel Stevens, in tracing the growth 
of Mrs. Meyer’s work, says: 


“Lucy Rider Meyer opened her training 
School in Chicago Oct. 20, 1885, a date which 
will hereafter be commemorated as an his- 


torical epoch in American Methodism. 
This Training School has had a remarkable 
growth. The first class in 1885 numbered 
four, a striking contrast to the number that 


has crowded its walls these later years. 


“In June, 1887, the first Deaconess Home 
proper in our church in America 


in the school building. 


was 
During 
the summer months of 1887, aided by eight 
sarnest Christian Mrs. Meyer 


opened 


women, 
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worked among the poor and sick and needy 
of that great city without any reward of 
man’s giving. A hospital was also opened 
in connection with the home, and it thus 
became the nucleus of a powerful scheme of 
female usefulness, which has since been 
rapidly extending all over the nation.” 
A TYPICAL DEACONESS HOME. 

The last vearly report of this home, now 
known as the Chicago Deaconess 
says: 


Home, 


“In addition to the lines of work carried 
on before, an extensive settlement work has 
been inaugurated, including kindergarten, 
many classes in kitchengarden, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, mothers’ 


meetings, sewing 


school, girls’ literary society, cooking 
school, “Pleasant Sunday Afternoons” for 
children, and gospel meetings. A day nur- 
The work with 
the children is assuming large proportions. 
Number of calls by the deaconesses, during 
the year, over 20,000, with other statistics 
in proportion. 


sery has just been opened. 


Sixty-four persons have 
been helped to find work during the year, 
52 have been given two weeks outing in the 
country, and 248 patients have been cared 
for in their homes. The nucleus of an Old 
Ladies’ Home has already been established, 
with at present three worthy old people in 
residence.” 

Mrs. Meyer’s training school, which is 
now called the Chicago Training School for 
City, Home and Foreign has 
graduated over two hundred women work- 
ers, fifteen of whom have gone to the for- 
eign field. 

During the nine years since the Metho- 
dist Church officially sanctioned Mrs. Mey- 
er’s work and encouraged establishment of 


Missions, 


similar homes and schools elsewhere, the 
growth of the movement has been without 
precedent. There are at present fifty-one 
institutions throughout the 
world, with a property value of $656,950. In 
America, there are 400 deaconesses; in Ger- 
many, 145; in India, 33; in China, 7, and in 
Africa, 5; making a total of 590 in the 
Methodist Church at home and abroad. 


deaconess 


HOW THE WORK IS CONDUCTED. 
“What are the chief kinds of work under- 
taken by the deaconesses, and how are they 
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carried on?” I asked Mrs. Meyers in the 
course of a recent conversation. 

“There are six main departments of work 
in addition to divers miscellaneous duties,” 
she replied. 

“They serve as evangelists; as City and 
Church Visitors; as Prison and Hospital 
Visitors; as Nurses; as Teachers of poor 
children; and as Bible Teachers. 

“The Evangelists live in the deaconess 
homes, and from there go out and help pas- 
tors in revivals, in visiting and in singing. 


They, like all the others, receive no salary, 


but they gladly receive gifts for the home. 

“The City and Church Visitors are affiili- 
ated with pastors of churches and work un- 
der their direction. Their work consists 
mainly in visiting the homes and doing 
whatever is necessary ‘for Jesus’ sake.’ ” 

In accord with my wish to personally 
inspect this phase of the work, Mrs. Meyer 
asked one of the deaconesses to make an 
appointment with me. She did so, and the 
story of what I witnessed of the practical 
workings of this department is recorded 
later, 

Continuing, Mrs. Meyer said: “We have 
one lady at the home who devotes her en- 
tire time to prison, jail and hospital work. 
The results of her work are wonderful. 
The toughest and most forbidding are often 
brought humbly and peacefully to the feet 
of Jesus by this visitor’s earnest and plead- 
ing words. But just think of it, we only 
have one worker for all the hospitals and 
jails and prisons of this great city. Of 
course others visit these places, but they are 
few in number and frequently not fitted for 
the difficult and careful work that is re- 
quired. We need a dozen of these workers 
at least, and we need them at once. Oh 
what is the matter with our Christian 
women? Why are they so thoughtless, so 
forgetful of their fellow beings in trouble?” 


A BRAND FROM THE BURNING. 

In answer to a request for an incident of 
the work this woman is carrying on, Mrs. 
Meyers gave me the following: 

“Coming home late in the evening, the 
deaconess found a young woman waiting 
for her in the hall. her at 
once and finding that she was alone and ab- 


Recognizing 





THE CHICAUO 


solutely penniless in the great city, she took 


her to her own room. There during the 


midnight hours, while others slept, the two 


women kept vigil; and the younger poured 
out all her sad heart to the older, with sobs 
and tears; while the other comforted, ad- 
vised and prayed with her. 

“She had just come from the jail 
woman, 


this 
young, 


talented and well edu- 


SACONESS HOME 


cated. There 


weeks in 


she had spent dreary days 
and company with the most de- 


eraded of her sex. To save a friend from 


the consequences ot his owl 


weakness and 
ickedness she had not only sacrificed her 
not 
liable to arrest 
The deaconess had first 
Her 


own means, but had used what was 


her own, and made herself 
and imprisonment. 
met her in the jail. her 


face, and 
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graceful, ladylike bearing marked her as 
different from the criminals and abandoned 
women who usually filled the cells; but it 
was not until after several visits that the 
deaconess could win her confidence enough 
even to learn the circumstances of her be- 
ing there. But after a time enough was 
learned to thoroughly arouse the visitor’s 
sympathy for the wayward, unhappy girl. 
She assured herself of the truth of her 
story, and visited lawyers, judge and prose- 
cutor on her behalf. The latter was in- 
duced to withdraw his suit against her, and 
even promised to aid in sending her home 
to her mother. 

“And so she was dismissed from the jail. 
Being without money she accepted the in- 
vitation of a woman who pretended to be 
her friend, to go to her home. Learning 
the character of the place, she escaped, and 
then came to the deaconess, in whom she 
found the first true friend she had known in 
the city. 

“The story she told that night was a 
sacred confidence and not be re- 
The listener but one 
hope for her and that was to send her home 
to her mother in a distant city. To that the 
deaconess bent her energies, and in a few 


must 


peated. could see 


days had the satisfaction of seeing her 
aboard a train, homeward bound.” 


HOW A NURSE WORKS. 


“Our nurses go wherever they are need- 
ed,” she continued. ‘They also stay in the 
home and go out as they are summoned. 
Calls come to the home through police offi- 
cers who find families too poor to pay for a 
nurse, vet requiring one; also through min- 
them to attend. to some 
afflicted of 


They stay as long as the 


isters who wish 
case among the destitute and 
their members. 
ease requires, However, if the patient has 
a contagious disease or a chronic complaint 
and requires special treatment, he or she is 
sent to a hospital. 

“In regard to nurses in hospitals the dea- 
conesses sometimes take entire charge (ex- 
cept, of course, the direct: medical work,) 
and sometimes attend only to the nursing. 
In Omaha all the work of the hospital is 
done by deaconesses (except medical) even 


to the soliciting outside.” 


Our 


A DEACONESS ViSIIOR. 
SAVED AS BY FIRE. 

The following true story of the work of a 
nurse was given me by Mrs. Meyer: 

The 


ready the cold, gray shadows were creeping 


sick woman lay uneonscious,  Al- 


over her face. All that the nurse could hope 


to do for her now was to protect her from 
the drunken frenzy of her husband and 
The 
children wept by the bedside, or fled in ter- 


suffer her soul to go out in 


peace, 


ror from the presence of the father in- 


sane from drink, as he approached them. 
\ few neighbors huddled around the door- 
way, held partly by morbid curiosity, and 
partly—let real 
The 
and blood shot, was possessed by a passion 
to kill, to kill his wife 


self 


us hope—by sympathy. 


man—huge, black browed, eyes wild 
his children—him- 


any one who should cogne in his way. 
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Some such threat he was constantly mut- 
He went into the next room, still 
muttering. 


tering. 


Presently, as the nurse was waiting upon 
the dying woman she saw him rush through 
the room with an axe in his hand. The 
neighbors fell back terrified, but the nurse 
followed him into the little hall. 
the foot of the stairs was a policeman, his 
At the top stood 


Down at 


foot on the lower step. 


DEACONESS NURSE. 


the drunken man, brandishing the axe. 
“Come up if you dare!” he shouted with 

frightful “Til 

smash your skull before you shall touch 


oaths and imprecations. 


me.” The policeman stood still, and the lit- 
tle nurse stepped to the man’s side. “Give 
me the axe,” she said, calmly, and though 
he glared at her savagely, he let her take it 
from his hand. Seeing him disarmed, the 


policeman came up the stairs. The man 
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was fully his match in size and strength, 
and to capture and take him away would 
require a struggle at least, and the officer of 
the law walked around the room a few min- 
utes and then prudently took his departure. 

An hour or two passed. The man seemed 
to have grown more quiet and the nurse 
left the sick woman for a few minutes and 
went to the kitchen to attend to some duty 
there. But almost immediately one of the 
children rushed after her, pale and wild- 
eved with horror. 

“Oh, come quick!” she cried. 
ing to kill mother.” 


“He’s go- 
The nurse hurried back. Stooping over 
the unconscious woman was her insane hus- 
band, clutching a knife in his hand and 
looking like a demon 
took the 
him 


incarnate. They 


from his hand and drew 
At last, after much 


nurse 


knife 
away. persua- 
the induced him to go into 
another room and lie down. The last stage 
of intoxication was coming on and he fell 
into a heavy slumber. 


sion, 


3efore he awakened 
his wife was forever beyond his reach. 

He awoke sober. Finding the house 
strangely quiet and his daughters weeping 
together, he inquired what was the matter. 
The nurse took him to the bedside of his 
dead wife and told him of her last hours and 
his own wretched conduct. 

“Oh, my God!” he groaned, hiding his 
face in his hands, “And to think I might 
have killed her.” 

“Or yourself,” the nurse suggested. 

“It’s only you I have to thank that I’m 
not a a suicide,” he said. 
looking wonderingly at the 
slight form of the little woman standing 
before him—“‘weren’t you afraid ?” 

“No,” she replied quietly, “the last thing 
I did before I left home was to go to God on 


murderer or 
“But you,” 


my knees and ask him to give me grace for 
whatever I might meet. I knew he was 
able to protect me.” 

“And he did,” was the reply, “but oh! 
what will become of a wretched man like 
me?” 

“We can help you, too, if you truly re- 
pent; nothing else can,” replied the nurse 
steadily. 

He sank upon his knees, and 
praying as only a man can who sees the 


sobbing 


blackness of darkness yawning before him. 
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His repentance seemed sincere his reso- 
lution never again to touch the stuff that 
had ruined his home into a hell was made 
with all the strength of his nature and 
though that strength was utter weakness, 
the Christian nurse could point him to one 
whose grace would be sufficient for him. 
The two older daughters were also won to 
try to live a better life. Through the 
death of the heart broken wife and mother, 
the broken remnant of a family may yet 
be built up into a Christian home. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF CANDIDATES, 


“As you are desirous of securing recruits, 


our readers might like to know what are 
some of the qualifications a 
should possess,” 


deaconess 
I said to the deaconess 
leader. 

“Well, in the first place she should have a 
sound body. She should have at least a 
fair English education, but the more highly 
educated, the better. But above all else, 
she should have a heart set toward the 
work. She should have a real desire to do 
God’s work. She must be 25 years of age 
before entering upon the active duties of 
the work. But she may enter the training 
school, which has a two years’ course at 
23 years of age. Then, also, we prefer not 
to take persons above 40 years of age.” 

“Has a deaconess full liberty to retire 
from the work at any time she chooses?” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Mrs. Meyer. 
“They take no vows of any sort at any time. 
No deaconess receives a cent of salary, they 
are merely fed and clothed by the manage- 
ment of the home, and they devote all their 
time to Christian work. It is the simplest 
and most open arrangement possible.” 

“What per cent of the deaconesses leave 
the work to get married?” I inquired. 

Mrs. Meyer smiled and answered: | 
have never figured out the precise per cent. 
But I 
every 100, or 5 per cent. 


should estimate about five out of 
But when a dea- 
coness remains with us, she is excellently 
cared for when she passes the limit of ac- 
tive service.” 

AN AFTERNOON WITH A DEACONESS. 
Deaconess 


Home by appointment, to spend an after- 


A few days later I went to a 


noon with a Church Visitor. 


Soon after lunch we set out. Our lug- 
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gage consisted of the following: A basket 
of flowers, tied up into a dozen or more 
small bouquets and three or four large ones 
for the sick; a bundle of religious news- 
papers; a package of something (probably 
clothing) that was later given to a young 
girl, and a testament to be given away; in 
addition to the Bible, visiting cards and 
other accoutrements of my companion. 
After walking a few blocks, a street car 
was boarded, which carried us directly into 
the slums where her field lies. 
HOME. 


LIFE IN A DEACONESS 


“What is the nature of your ‘Deaconess 
Ilome?’ ” 
“Tt is one of a number of homes in which 


It is modeled 


I asked. 


the deaconesses live together. 


after the family home. Each of us have 
separate rooms and a common table. A 
matron has charge of the home and attends 
to all the finances, also to the culinary de- 
partment. In our home there are at pres- 


ent about twenty-five women workers.” 


“What do the deaconesses do when not at 
work in their various fields?” 
” 


answered my compan- 
the morning 


“Well, let me see, 
after rising in 


immediately after 


ion. *““Soon 


breakfast, and 


that family prayers or morning devotions. 


comes 


This exercise consists of scripture reading, 
singing and prayer. Then the remainder 
of the morning is spent either on the field 
or in preparation for the work of the day. 
By early afternoon the Home is deserted by 
After supper those 


the matron. 


gather together 


all save 
present for a conference, 
Difficult cases are recounted one by one, and 
suggestions and counsel are given and re- 
Then 


when the matron or one of the deaconesses 


ceived. follows evening worship, 


lays the special cases before the throne of 


grace and asks for wisdom and guidance 


from above for their daily tasks. 
\s for myself, I have been at the church 
with which I am connected, each evening 


during the past winter. During the entire 
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winter and spring we held meetings every 
night.” 

“What part do you take in the meetings?” 
I asked. 

“Whatever is needed,” she _ replied. 
“Sometimes I speak, sometimes not. In 
my visiting, I leave at each home a card 


MISS LUCY A. HALL. 


which contains on one the 
and an invitation to at- 
tend them, and a statement of my business 
on the other.” 

I glanced at the card and read the follow- 


ing: 


side a list of 


echureh services 


“This introduces Lucy A, Hall, Deaconess, 
who represents Wabash Avenue M. E. 
Chureh. This call is made in the Master’s 
name to interest you in our church and Sun- 
day School work if not already provided 
with a church home. Praying that this 
visit may be mutually helpful, I remain 
yours truly, G. K. Flack, Pastor.” 

HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 

The first family visited lived over a sa- 
loon. The stairway was dark and the walls 
covered with grease and dirt wherever the 
plaster still remained. The that 
greeted us at the foot of the stairs and re- 
mained beside us until we again gained the 


smell 


street, was indescribable. It seemed to be 
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a compound mixture of grease, decaying 
food, tobacco and other less savory ingredi- 
ents. No one heeding the first knock, the 
visitor rapped more vigorously at which a 
shrill voice cried: ““Maria, someone’s knock- 
in’ at yer door.” Maria shortly appeared 
and opened the door. 

She at once recognized the deaconess and 
cordially invited us in. A typical sight 
met my gaze. We entered the kitchen first. 
The floor was bare. A few unwashed pots 
and pans rested on a little stove in the cor- 
ner. An old cupboard stood against the 
wall and two broken backed chairs called 
attention to the partly cleared dining table. 

Our hostess, Mrs. Randall, led the way in- 
to the combined sitting room and parlor, 
where her husband lay on a dilapidated 
lounge. The other furniture of the room 
consisted of three or four well worn pieces 
and some shelves 
walls. 


and bric-a-brac on the 
Two children lay on the floor on a 
little piece of soiled and crumpled carpet. 
The dress of one of them was torn from 
“center to circumference.” 

“As we entered this child arose and ran 
towards its mother, thereby exposing a con- 
siderable portion of its little body to view. 
The other child did not get up at once, for 
its limbs were encased in iron braces, which 
we 


afterwards learned were constantly 


worn in order to straighten them. 3efore 
putting them on, the child was hardly able 
to walk, and toppled over at a slight touch. 
THE DEACONESS AS A PREACHER. 
“John,” said Maria to her husband as we 
sat down, “this is the lady that I was tel- 


ling you about the other day. 
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Do you re- 
member 

“Yes, I know,” he mumbled, and then 
sat up and told us about his work and life. 
He soon went out. After talking a 
moments to his wife about common places, 
the testament was given to her, the deacon- 


few 


ess having marked several passages and ex- 
acted a promise that she would read them. 
A small bouquet was handed the children 
and they gazed at it with great delight. 


Then the deaconess read a chapter from 


her own Bible and for several minutes 


talked earnestly with Mrs. Randall urging 
her Christ : Next 
we all kneeled in prayer while with earnest 


‘ 


to aecept as her Savior. 
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words the mesenger of God plead with 
her Master to bring salvation to that house- 
hold. With a promise to call again soon, 
my companion bade them goodbye, stoop- 
ing to kiss both children, and we departed. 
Such was the first home. It was much su- 
perior to many in comforts, and could 
searcely be called “a slum house.” But its 
poverty was its least curse. It was easy to 
see that the husband had been drinking, 
and it made me shudder to hear the tones in 
which the mother addressed her children. 
AN ANGEL IN DISGUISE. 

The second home visited offered a strik- 
ing contrast to the first. An aged colored 
woman lay unattended on a bed of sickness. 
But she greeted us with a smile, and be- 
tween her groans and sighs told how she 
was getting along. In answer to inquiries 
she stated that she had been born and 
raised in slavery in the state of Kentucky. 
She ran away and managed to get to Illi- 
nois safely, when about 25 years of age. 
Her husband and six children have crossed 
the Jordan, and her only remaining child, a 
daughter, has to work all day long in the 
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city to earn sufficient to buy their food and 
some medicine. After a few minutes my 
companion who had been visiting her regu- 
larly for several months said: 

“Where shall I read to you, auntie 
the sick 
answered, her lighting up. 
“Read from John or Matthew or any of them. 
I love to hear ’em all.” 


9 
’ 


“Oh, anywheres, anywheres,’ 


woman face 


“IT will read one of your favorite pas- 
the deaconess said, and she began 
that beautiful passage: “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions, if it were not so 
I would have told you. 
place for you.” 


’ 


sages,’ 


I go to prepare a 


The bed-ridden woman listened attentive- 
ly while the reading lasted, and then broke 
forth into a peculiar rising and falling song 
of triumph while the tears rained down her 
cheeks. “Oh, what a glorious time I'll have 
when I get there. Oh, when I go home and 
see my little angels. Oh, if I only live right, 


I’ll be there when the General calls the roll 
on the last day. 


Glory, glory, glory.” 
My own eyes became moist, and a thrill 


passed over me as her drawn-out cadenced 





A typical slum scene. 


Where Deaconess work is carried on. 
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words fell upon my ears. It made me hang 
my head in shame to see such faith and joy 
existing alongside of almost every human 
affliction, while I, enjoying so many of the 
world’s blessings, often faltered in faith 
and neglected to “praise Him continually.” 


ARGUS-EYED AND HUNDRED HANDED. 

And so we passed from house to house, do- 
ing that which was most needful in each 
particular case. At one place a paper was 
left, at another some clothing, at a third 
crutches were needed and asuitable pair was 
promised, and so throughout all the visits 
it was manifest that the keynote of the 
work was “help.” It mattered not whether 
the need was physical, mental or spiritual, 
help was rendered in every case. 

As we walked the streets, children fre- 
quently stopped their play and with shin- 
ing faces ran to meet Miss Hall. She re- 
ceived all with a smile and handshake and 
had a few bright and loving 
each. 

Home visitation is but a part of the noble 
work for the Master carried on by Miss 
Hall. From two week 
she addresses meetings at her church, or a 
mission in the neighborhood. 


words for 


to six times each 
On Sunday 
she regularly attends six services, some- 
times conducting one or two. Thus she is 
not only a visitor, but a preacher and a 
teacher as well. 

RESCUING THE FALLEN. 

Another branch of work engaged in most 
successfully by this indefatigable deacon- 
ess is the rescuing of erring girls and 
women, 

A glimpse of this phase of the work is 
given by the following extracts from her 
diary, kindly furnished by Miss Hall: 

“Feb. 15.—Was called to a 
seemed suffering extremely from some men- 


woman who 


tal or soul struggle. She quite opened her 
heart to me, so that I felt it right to advise 
her to leave and forever separate herself 
from the man to whom she was not mar- 
ried, and who could hardly make her hap- 
py in any case so far as I could see. It will 


be very difficult for her to ever get away 
from him. 


“Feb. 24.—The couple from ———, were 


at church this evening and went forward 
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for prayers. Mr. Flack asked me to talk 


and pray with them. I had made several 
calls since my first, and had prayed for the 
woman and had always found her very sus- 
ceptible to religious influences. This even- 
ing I told them I thought it was presuming 
much upon God’s mercy even to ask him for 
that which he freely grants unless they de- 
termine to leave their sin. I found it im- 
possible to separate them, so advised mar- 
riage, upon which the old story—“when he 
had had work he was too busy to attend to 
it,” again, when “out of work, he had no 
money to even pay for the license.” 

These days he is out of work. I went to 
Mr. Flack and asked him if he would marry 
them without a fee, and I told them I would 
loan them money with which to get a li- 
cense, and then, if they would determine 
to avail themselves of a right beginning the 
next day, their determination, with an anx- 
ious seeking, might bring salvation this eve, 
but they are not clear in their experiences. 
Hope they may after they have done their 
part, if the Lord permits them to live till 
tomorrow. 

Feb. 25.—Concluded that as drink was 
such an awful temptation to Mr. M., I had 
best go with them to the county clerk, and 
not loan him the money till I was sure that 
he had the license—my first experience in 
getting a marriage license—but we are like- 
They were married 
this afternoon, and came to church in the 
evening, went again to the altar when we 
could more confidently point them to the 
Savior. 


ly to have all kinds. 


They claimed to have found par- 
don.” 


A DEAR GIRL SAVED. 


The grand results frequently obtained in 
this line of work are illustrated by a letter 
Miss Hall 


“snatched 


sent me from one of those 


the 


tion of it, the deaconess writes: 


from flames.” In explana- 
“The letter signed ‘May,’ is from a dear 


girl who was blinded to the benefits of 
home and mother and education, and was 
induced through an agent to come to see 
the more glittering scenes of the city. She 
came here about a year ago. 

“She came to my mission meeting one 


evening and asked our prayers and prayed 














A DEACONESS ORPHANAGE HOME. 


very earnestly for herself. She told me of 
the that sin had 
brought, and seemed to see the horror of 
leading an impure life to such an extent 
that she resolved to leave it forever, and 
wished me to find some place where she 
could earn an honest living. I asked about 
her mother. She did not think her mother 
could forgive her. I took the address and 
wrote her, and as soon as an answer could 
come, we had the message—“Of course I for- 
give her, of course she can come to moth- 
er’s heart and home.’ 


bitterness and sorrow 


“Soon all was arranged, and she went 
home. 

“A few days later I received the inclosed 
letter.” It read in part as follows: 

, “Dear Miss Hall—I 
right Thursday. 
right up home. 


arrived home all 
I walked from the depot 
My mother was standing 
on the front porch looking for me. She 
was glad to see me. Tam glad to be home 
once again; after all, it is the best place. 


“T never can repay you for all your kind- 
ness to me. But I am sure God will. I 
have put my trust in him and know that I 
will come out all right. I will ever remem- 
ber you in my prayers, and pray God to 
bless you as I know he has. 

“My mother sends her love to you, and 
thanks you over again for what you have 
done for me. I feel better since I have put 
my trust in God, and I know that I can 
lead a good life from now on. I hope I may 
hear from you often, as I know that your 
letters will do me so much good. 
you and keep you. 


God bless 
Your friend, 
May.” 

In a letter to Miss Hall just a few days 
since, May says: “I received the papers. 
Your’s is a grand work. How happy you 
must feel to know that you can do good in 
the world, and help to make others happy. 


I wish I could do a little good. If there is 


anything that I can do God will surely show 
me what it is.” 


Farther on, speaking of a 
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former companion whom Miss Hall is striv- 
ing to save, she says: “Florence has got 
no one to talk to her in the right way. I 
think if she had, she would do differently. 
You can tell her that I am at home, and see 
where I made the mistake. Tell her that 
this is the only life to live. Hoping to hear 


from you soon ,and praying for your suc- 
cess, I remain your friend, 


May.” 
THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE. 

After these glances at this noble army of 
women who are working with might and 
main to cleanse this world of its dirty spots 
of sin and impurity and who are daily and 
hourly carrying comfort and cheer to the 
discouraged, what of the future? 

In burning words, Mrs. Meyer recently 
told me how great is the need and how few 
the laborers. “Why, I can’t sleep nights on 
account of the terrible sights I see!” she 
exclaimed. 
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“Why is it?” I asked “that church people 
are so careless, that they do so little for 
their suffering brothers and sisters?” 

“It’s because they don’t know about the 
terrible sin and suffering that is going on 
all about them,” she answered. “If they 
only knew, if they could only see avhat I 
see I cannot believe they would be so in- 
different, so content to live in ease without 
a thought of their poor, weak and wretched 
fellow beings. 

“But,” she continued with brightening 
countenance, “I have great hopes for the 
future of the deaconess movement. I be- 
lieve it will be but a few years before nearly 
all denominations will regularly employ 
them and they will be numbered by thous- 
ands where they are now counted by hun- 
dreds.” 

“God hasten the day,” was my fervent 
prayer as the Angel of Mercy went forth to 
again labor with hand, and brain and heart 
“for Jesus’ sake.” 























“We have nothing for you. Madam has just 
gone to the Charity Ball.” 


ALAS! CHARITY, WHAT DEEDS ARE DONE IN THY NAME! 
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GOD’S ACRE. 


/ like that ancient Saxon phrase 


sen 


calls the burial qround God's aere. 


Longfellou 


BROKEN stone wall idly cu:bs 


The graveyard’s briar-grown domaiu; 


And there the simpler gather herbs, 


And sheep for many years have lain 


On sunny! days: and urchins stain 


The chalky rocks with berries, paint 


All kinds of pictures that the rain 


The village pastor’s horse still finds 
A seanty living ’mong the graves; 
The one restraint, the thorny vines, 
Acknowledged there, the sparrow craves 
And finds a refuge from the knaves 
Of village commons: evening brings 
The Katy-did’s familiar staves, 
And drowsy song the cricket sings. 


They rest serene, nor hear the flute 


That sounds at daylight from the thorn: 


The bird sings to their senses mute. 
The message of the coming morn, 
The beauty of the silver horn, 
The crescent shape of harvest eves 
When in the fields of ripened corn, 
His mesh of light the firefly weaves. 


Of summer heavens renders faint. 


Their rest is sweet, and sweeter far 
The work to which they daily rise; 
They never heed the evening star, 
The dusk that wraps our hills and skies; 
They never shield their anxious eyes 
Against the distant setting sun, 
And wait for years, in mute snrprise, 
Return of some departed one, 


They long have rested. Overgrown 
Are paths they trod with steps elate: 
The moss upon the chiseled stone 
Has hidden trace of name and date, 
We spell by touch; across the gate, 
The ivy spins a silver thread, 
And ever holds in green estate 
The silent city of the dead. 
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DEACON’S CONVERSION 


SSF _iOC'By *MILLER PURVIS 


T’S not a bit o’ use o’ talk- 
in’, Manda,” said Deacon 
Whittaker, as he punched 
the fire with rather more 
energy than was neces- 
sary, “because I’ve made 
up my mind, an’ you 
know when I’m sot I’m 
sot. Blow high or blow 
low an’ come what may, I 
won’t have Tillie marry 

Jack Sweet.” 

“Now, father,” replied good Mrs. Whit- 
taker in a conciliating voice, “‘you’re takin’ 
things too serious. Jack ain’t never said 
he wanted to marry Tillie, an’ as fur as I 
can see he’ll average with most of the 
young around the settlement. He 
ain’t got no bad habits to speak of, an’ I 
don’t see the harm in Tillie goin’ with him 
over to the Ridge. She’s a good girl, an’ a 
obedient one, an’ she don’t gad around over- 
much, an’ to let her go once in a way I can’t 
see the harm in.” 

The deacon had been caressing his chin 
with his thumb and finger while his wife 
was talking, and for a moment he made no 
reply, but his expression showed that he 
was not much affected by her argument. 

“Tf a feller don’t begin to go with a girl 
he won’t never marry her,” he said, at last, 
in a manner that plainly showed that he 
thought he had announced a principle that 
was founded on the wisdom of the ages. “I 
am goin’ over to the postoffice, mother, to 
see if there’s anything there, an’ while I’m 
gone it might be as well for you to have a 
little talk with Tillie. This Jack Sweet 
business might’s well be stopped afore it 
begins as to run on till it’s too late. Jack 
ain’t to my likin’ an’ I won’t have none of 
him. It ain’t enough to say that he ain’t 
bad when at the same time you know an’ I 
know an’ everybody else knows that he 
ain’t good. Here he’s been under the dis- 
pensation of the truths of the gospel all his 
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life an’ yet he’s not a member of our church, 
an’ no one knows whether he believes the 
Bible or not. I feel that Tillie’s future rests 
on me an’ I’m goin’ to save her 
trouble.” 

“But, father”— 

“No use sayin’ a word,” interrupted the 
deacon, “I’ve said my say an’ I know what 
I want and what I’m goin’ to have. 


from 


I’ve sot 
my stakes for Tillie, an’ as long as good, re- 
spectable forehanded fellers like Jedediah 
Skinner is a castin’ sheeps eyes at a daugh- 
ter of mine no good-for-nothin’, harum- 
scarum like Jack Sweet, can come between 
me and what I think is best.” 

With this the good deacon walked out and 
shut the door with a decision and violence 
that was not entirely becoming to a man of 
his age and standing in the church. 

Deacon Whittaker was not a bad sort of a 
man as men go. He may have had his fail- 
ings, but he intended to do about right, as 
he saw in his light, though it is just pos- 
sible he saw “as through a glass, darkly.” 
There were those who hinted that he was 
somewhat inclined to be rather fond of 
getting the best side of a bargain, and this 
same Jack Sweet, against whom he had 
raised objections, said one time when the 
grocery keeper at the Corners made some 
remark about a coin that Jack offered in 
payment for a purchase, on the ground that 
it had a very pronounced dent in it, that it 
was one he got of Deacon Whittaker, who 
had held it so tightly that he had mutilated 
it. This remark got abroad, and it is just 
possible the deacon knew of it and that it 
had something to do with his opinion of 
Jack’s sinfulness, generally. 

The deacon was fond of his pretty daugh- 
ter, Tillie, a fondness that was not sur- 
prising to the young men of the neighbor- 
hood, as they had a fashion of being in- 
clined in that direction themselves. That 
Tillie was a good girl, was proved by her 
fondness for her father and mother and her 
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implicit obedience to their slightest wishes. 
This may have led to some tiny heartaches 
and some tears in the silence and privacy of 
her own chamber, but beyond this she 
made no sign. 


Jack Sweet’s attentions to Tillie had been 
s0 pronounced lately that the gossips had 
begun to speak of it with much openness, 
and finally the deacon noticed it and at once 
entered upon a crusade against the ap- 
proaches of the Evil One in the person of 
Jack Sweet, the unregenerate. 


The deacon had a fashion of delivering his 
mandates to Tillie by proxy, his wife act- 
ing as his ambassador on these occasions. 
I am inclined to think that he was a little 
bit afraid of the girl, in spite of her com- 
pliance with his wishes. She resembled 
her mother in a great many ways, and the 
deacon knew very well that there was a 
limit to his wife’s patience, and when that 
limit was reached he was usually routed 
with great slaughter, though it was done so 
neatly that he wondered, after the first 
sting of defeat had disappeared, how it hap- 
pened. His plan was to deliver himself of a 
broadside and then depart on some errand 
to the postoffice or grocery or church meet- 
ing, trusting to find the enemy quiet when 
he returned. 


This was the plan the evening of which 
we write. He went down the snow-covered 
road to the postoffice thinking the whole 
matter would be settled by the time he got 
back, and that would end it. In the mo- 
ment of victory, how often over-confidence 
leads to defeat. 

At the postoffice the usual crowd that 
may be found at any country postoffice on 
the day when the mail comes, was found, 
and, as usual, the condition of the sur- 
rounding country was under consideration. 

The deacon sat down after greeting a 
friend or two, and casting a gruff look at 
Jack Sweet, who was among the crowd. 

“T hearn today that the widder Huff is in 
a pretty bad way as fur as things to eat is 
concerned,” said one of the assembly, “did 
you hear anything about it, deacon?” 

“No, I hadn’t heerd from her for soms 
time. I s’posed she had enough to eat; if 
not, I should think it would be easr enough 


for her to say so, an’ no one need to starve 
in a Christian country.” 

“Well, she’s pretty proud, an’ ain’t one 0’ 
the kind that goes about makin’ a great fuss 
about her own troubles, but I think some 
one ought to look her up an’ see that she 
don’t suffer, an’ that those little children 
don’t want for a bite to eat.” 

“Her Benny told our Frank that they 
hadn’t no Christmas at their house ’cause 
his ma hadn’t any money,” spoke up a boy 
who was present. 

“T think we’d better see about this, dea- 
con,” said the man who had started the sub- 
ject. What d’ye say?” 
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“IIE WENT DOWN THE SNOW-COVERED ROAD 
TO THE POSTOFFICE.” 

“Le’me see, this is Thursday,” said the 
Deacon, rubbing his leathery cheek reflec- 
tively. “Wecan meet here Saturday even- 
in’ an’ talk it over, and some of us can git 
at the facts by that time. S’posin’ you see 
the widder, neighbor, an’ report then.” 

“T ain’t got much taste for that sort o’ 
thing, myself, but I can send my old woman 
around, if that’d do,” was the reply. 

With this the conversation came to an 
end, and the deacon returned to his home, 
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feeling that he had done his part so far in 
the matter of the Widow Huff and _ her 
children. 

Saturday evening the deacon made his 
way to the postoffice, and Mrs. Whittaker 
had reason to wonder what detained him 
so long, as he had not told her of the poor 
widow, preferring probably to keep his 
right hand in ignorance of the work his 
left hand was about to do. 

It was after 10 o’clock when he returned, 
an hour which had not found him out of 
bed in many years. He did not seem very 
communicative, though it was plain to be 
seen that his mind was revolving some 
weighty subject. He got the old and well- 
worn family Bible and sat down to read it. 
His spectacles seemed very refractory and 
needed much wiping, and he seemed to be 
at a loss where to begin, for he turned the 
New Testament over from beginning to 
end, dipping here a minute and there a few 
seconds from time to time. 

After a while he got up and replaced the 
Bible, restored his spectacles to their 
proper place on the mantel, and going to 
the kitchen, lighted a candle. 

“Ts them sacks I brought to the house, 
mended yet, mother?” he asked. 

“Yes, long ago,” replied his wondering 
wife. “They’re hangin’ out in the shed.” 

The deacon disappeared into the wood- 
shed, only to return with the sacks on his 
arm, and to open the cellar door and go 
through it into the fruity smelling depths. 

Presently he came up out of the darkness 
with a sack of potatoes on his shoulder, and 
then another and another was brought up, 
until half a dozen lay on the kitchen floor. 

“How much flour is there?” asked the 
deacon, as grimly as if he were command- 
ing his wife to stand and deliver. 

“You know you jest got ten bushel o’ 
wheat ground,” was the reply, “an’ it hain’t 
been emptied into the flour bin yet,” an- 
swered Mrs. Whittaker, in fear and trem- 
bling, for she feared her husband had gone 
crazy. 

The flour was brought out and added to 
the pile of sacks on the floor. Then the 
deacon went out of doors and returned with 
a load of hams, shoulders and bacon from 
the smoke house. 


“Father, what on earth do you mean by 
your actions, I’d like to know?” asked Mrs. 
Whittaker, now thoroughly alarmed. 

“T’ll tell you later,” answered the deacon, 
“jest now I’ve got to make up for lost time. 
Ain’t it most time to go to bed?” 

“T should say it was; why, it’s almost 11 
o’clock, an’ tomorrow’s Sunday, too, an’ 
quarterly meetin’ at the Ridge, an’ you seem 
to forget that services begin at 9.” 

The deacon was not in a mood for con- 
versation that night, and soon retired and 
fell asleep, or appeared to, but poor Mrs. 
Whittaker lay awake, filled with a vague 
fear of some impending disaster because of 
the unwonted actions of her husband. 

3right and early the next morning the 
deacon arose, and as soon as breakfast was 
over went to the barn and soon drove 
around with the big sled, which he used for 
hauling heavy loads. 

“For the lands sake, father,” cried Mrs. 
Whittaker, “you hain’t never goin’ to quar- 
terly meetin’ in that sled, are you?” 

“T hadn’t intended to do nothing o’ the 
kind,” replied the deacon, “but I’ve got some 
work to do afore I can go to meetin’.” 

“Are you crazy? Don’t you know this is 
the Sabbath? What is the matter of you?” 
asked the good woman with agitation, and 
then she began to cry. 

“Tt’s the Lord’s work, Manda,” said the 
deacon, “an’ it must be done now,” and he 
proceeded to load potatoes, flour and meat 
into the sled and drive off. 

At the meeting that day, the deacon 
joined in the responses with unusual unc- 
tion, and when the time for giving “testi- 
mony” came, he was the first to rise to his 
feet. 

“Brethren,” he said, with a suspicious 
quiver in his voice, “I feel today as if I am 
an unworthy servant an’ a sinner beyond 
degree. It is only through the gracious 
mercy of an overrulin’ Providence that I 
have been spared so long to cumber the 
earth.” 

“For a good many years I have lived 
among you an’ pretended to be a true fol- 
lower of the meek and lowly One, plucked 
as a brand from the burnin’, but I have been 
nothin’, nothin’ but a whited sepulchre an’ 
a hypocrite. I have wore the thin garb of a 
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false holiness, while in my soul I have been 
goin’ down the broad road.” 

Every one in the house was awake by this 
time, and if the deacon had proclaimed him- 
self a murderer no one would have been 
surprised after this. 

“This mornin’,” continued the deacon, “I 
am thankful to be able to say that I have 
turned back toward Mount Zion, the city of 
the living God. I want to tell you all about 
it.” 

“Down at the Corners, where I live, is a 
widder poor an’ lonely; she has little child- 
ren, such as Christ said, ‘of such is the king- 


dom of heaven.’ This woman an’ her child- 
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“AND HE PROCEEDED TO LOAD FLOUK 
MEAT INTO THE SLED.” 


AND 


ren were hungry an’ cold an’ I knowed of it, 
an’ instead of goin’ at once to relieve their 
necessities out of the plenteousness of my 
store, I waited an’ let one who I looked upon 
as a child of Satan, a son of Belial, a sinner 
an’ an outcast, go an’ do the Master’s work. 
“T went last night, two whole days after 
I knew of her extremity, to see if I could do 
anything for her, thinking how little I 
could do an’ feel that I had done my duty. 
I found her comfortable with a fire on her 
hearth, an’ bread an’ meat in the pantry. 
“She told me that two nights before, when 
she hadn’t a crumb to eat in the house, nor 
a stick of wood to burn, an’ had given up 
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her faith in Providence almost, an’ was 
ready to lay down an’ die in despair, she 
heerd some one a-throwin’ wood into her 
wood house, but in the darkness. she 
couldn’t tell who it was, as it was way past 
midnight. Then came a knockin’ at the 
door, an’ when she asked who was there, a 
voice said ‘a friend,’ and she opened the 
door a little way, an’ some one with his col- 
lar turned up an’ his hat pulled down, 
pushed a bag o’ flour an’ other things to eat 
through the door, an’ then vanished into 
outer darkness to be seen no more. 

“She knew who it was, though, for she 
knew his clothes from the glimpse she got 
of ’em, an’ he was one who has stood aloof 
from the church an’ who we have counted 
as agin’ us. I hope he was, for we have 
been a generation of vipers, an’ there has 
been no good in us. He must a-seen through 
us, an’ I think he had a good reason for 
standin’ a good way off an for a-laughin’ 
our pretensions to scorn. But he didn’t for- 
get the words of the scriptures which says, 
‘inasmuch as ye have done it to one of the 


' least of these, ye have done it also to me.” 


When he knew the Lord’s children were 
hungry an’ cold, he supplied their wants. 
He thinks no one knows who he is, but I 
see him now in this congregation, sittin’ 
away back, an’ I don’t blame him. I have 
said hard things of him, and I ask his for- 
giveness. I won’t name him, but he knows 
I am talkin’ to him, an’ I want to tell him 
that under Providence, he has been the 
means of bringing about my conversion 
from the error of my way an’ a-settin’ my 
face Zionward. If he goes on as he has be- 
gun, he will do well, whether he comes into 
the fold or not. 

“This mornin’, though it was the Lord’s 
day, I made a beginnin’, an’ my wife an’ 
daughter thought I was crazy, but I had 
jest come into my right mind for the first 
time in many years. May the Lord have 
mercy on us all,” and the deacon sat down. 

“Mother,” said the deacon, as he drove his 
team up after meeting was over, “there’s 
room for one more in this sleigh; go over 
an’ ask Jack Sweet if he can’t go home to 
dinner with us.” 

Jack accepted the invitation, and the in- 
telligent reader may guess the rest. 
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The Fairmount Chau- 
THE CHURCH tauqua, held at Fair- 
MILITANT mount Park, Kansas City, 
opened May 30 with an excellent program. 
It is apparent that no effort has been spared 
to make the meeting a success. Among 
other noted speakers and entertainers they 
have secured General John B. Gordon, one 
of the foremost 
orators of the day. 
Also Frank Beard, 
cartoonist, and or- 
iginator of “Chalk 
talks,” with many 
other famous lec- 
turers and speak- 
ers.—||—Rev. John 
Hall’s church, New 
York, gave $34 per 
member for relig- 
ious purposes last 
year, about one-half for local purposes and 
one-half for general benevolences.—||—The 
Presbyterians raised last year $171,557 for 
their superannuated ministers, of whom 
they have 795.—||—Rev. H. C. Morrison has 
been conducting a great revival at Merid- 
ian, Miss.—||—Chicago has more Lutheran 
churches to entertain the Luther League 
than Berlin, Copenhagen, Stockholm or 
Christiana.—||—The Shakers at East Can- 
terbury, N. H., have formed a society of 
Christian Endeavor, which is the first one 
in the world in that denomination.—||— 
Dwight L. Moody, on his way to the Sun- 
day School convention at Des Moines, deliv- 
ered an impressive address at the Chicago 
Avenue Church.—||—Dr. Newman Hall, of 
London, celebrated his eightieth birthday 
last Friday. An address in a superbly il- 
luminated album, has been sent to him 
from a number of eminent representative 
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ministers and laymen of this country.—||— 
Great Britain has turned the three thous- 
and mark in its number of Christian En- 
deavor Societies.—||—Dr. J. M. Buckley will 
preach the opening sermon at the Ocean 
Grove camp meeting, August 30.—||—The 
attendance at the convention of the Luther- 
an Ministerium, held at Allentown, Pa., is 
said to have exceeded all expecta- 
tions.— || —At the Presbyterian 
eral Assembly held in Saratoga, New York, 
the Rev. Dr. John Lindsay Withrow was 
chosen moderator. For a number of years 
he was pastor of the old, historic Park 
Street Church in Boston. He came to Chi- 
eago in 1887, and as pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian Church is looked upon as one 
of the ablest and most original pulpit ora- 
tors of the city.-- 
||—As a result of 
the action of the 
foreign ambassa- 
dors and ministers, 
the Porte 
dered that the en- 
forced conversion 
of Christians to 
Islamism, at Bir- 
edjik, be stopped. 
The sultan has or- 
dered the mosque and the Christian church 


Gen- 


has or- 
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WITHROW. 


recently destroyed to be rebuilt.—|/—The 
centennial anniversary of Congregational- 
ism west of the Allegheny mountains was 
fittingly honored by large meetings at Mar- 
ietta, Ohio, last week. The meetings were 
held in the old First Congregational Church, 
built in 1807, and still used for church pur- 
poses.—||—The latest departure of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia W. C. T. U. is the inaugu- 
ration of an annual sermon to be preached 
on the first Lord’s day in May. The first 
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was preached in the Memorial Christian 
Church by the pastor, Rev. F. D. Power. 
The church was decorated with palms and 
flags, the knot of white being much in 
evidence, and all felt that the inaugural 
sermon was a great success.—||—Miss Jes- 
sie R. Ackerman, who was sent around the 
world by the W. C. T. U., has returned to 
America. She will deliver a series of ad- 
dresses on the duty of the Christians of this 
country to the 
John famous as 
of the “Bonnie Briar 
tical in his theology, 

Theodore L. Cuyler. 


heathen. — ~ Rev. 
the author 
Bush,” is  here- 
according to Dr. 
“Out of a sad and ten- 
der heart,” Dr. Cuyler protests against his 
: h umanitarianism. 

It is also stated 
that Mr. Watson’s 
views have been 
severly criticised 
by the great Lon- 
don preacher, Dr. 
Joseph Parker.—|| 
—Trinity Church, 
Newark, N. J., cel- 
ebrated its one 
hundred and fifti- 
eth anniversary on Sunday, May 31, and 
each service was conducted with a memori- 
al ceremonial.—|!|—Rev. Masakazu Tai, the 
first deacon ordained by Bishop C. M. Wil- 
iams in Japan, is now on a visit to this 
country.—||—The Presbytery of Chicago 
has issued a pastoral letter to all the 
churches, urging greater attention to spir- 
ituality in the whole life, public and pri- 
vate, emphasizing Sabbath observance, 
amusements, temperance, diligence in bus- 
iness, doing all for the glory of God.—||— 
Bishop Hartzell expects to sail for Africa 
next fall. Mrs. Hartzell will accompany 
him.—||—Rev. A. Reinke, of Chicago, II1., is 
urging the Missouri Synod to take up mis- 
sion work among the deaf mutes, of which 
there are said to be 40,000 in the United 
States. Four candidates among them for 
the ministry are ready to serve in the Lu- 
theran church.—||—Church property at St. 
Louis was damaged to the extent of $100,- 
000 by the recent tornado.—||—The United 
Brethren gained 10,000 members last year, 
and now number 233,204.—||—The Brooklyn 
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Baptist temple has taken into membership 
two hundred within the last six months. 
— || —It is mentioned as a remarkable 
coincidence that the men just elected 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
“Chaplain” McCabe and Rev. Earl Cranston, 
were both born at Athens, O. It is a fur- 
ther eoincidence 
that the late Bish- 
op E. R. Ames was 
born in the same 
county and within 
ten miles of the 
town.— || —At the 
closing session of 
the Congregation- 
al Association held 
at Aurora, IIl., res- 
olutions were adop- 
ted, denouncing war as contrary to the 
spirit of Christ, and favoring the arbitration 
of all international difficulties by a perman- 
ent international tribunal of arbitration.— 
||—-The delegates to the twenty-second an- 
nual convention of the Illinois Christian 
Sunday School Association at Peoria, IIl., 
passed resolutions strongly denouncing the 
liquor traffic and pledging the support of 
the Association to all efforts for its suppres- 
sion.—!|—It is said that there are 793 cler- 
gymen in Boston, only thirty-one of whom 
receive $3,000 salary and over per year; 
seventy-nine receive between $1,500 and 
$2,800, while the balance come under the 
latter figure. 


BISHOP EARL CRANSTON. 
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At the twentieth an- 

TEMPERANCE 2ual council of the Brit- 
ish Women’s Temperance 

Association, Agnes Weston presided, and in 
a short address extended a hearty welcome 
to Miss Frances Willard, President of the 
World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, who was loudly cheered when she 
appeared upon the platform. The address 
of Lady Henry Somerset was listened to 
with much interest. Her views on the 
questions of liquor licenses, Sunday clos- 
ing of public houses, and the social evil, 
created something of asensation. She was 
re-elected president of the Association.—|} 
—The managers of the Ferris Wheel, at 
Chicago, were beaten in their attempt to 
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the 


force 


sale of intoxicants on their 
The courts have sustained the 
temperance people by enjoining the owners 
of the wheel.—||—The amount of New Eng- 
land rum sent from the port of Boston to 
Africa has decreased, in two years, from 
1,025,226 gallons to 561,265.—|!—It is said 
that many insurance companies will cancel 
their risks on saloon property in Indiana on 
account of the temperance bill passed by 
the late legislature.—||—A bill 


grounds, 


restoring 
Prohibition to Ocean Grove and Asbury 
Park, has become a law.—||—Count Leo 


Tolstoi, who spent his time and fortune in 
alleviating the sufferings of the starving 
Russians, now asserts that drunkenness 
was one of the great causes of the famine. 
—||—Dr. Talfourd, who is in his 89th year, 
has given $250 to the London Temperance 
Hospital as a thank-offering for having 
completed fifty-six years of abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks.—||—Six thousand 
of the seven thousand saloons in New York 
are controlled, directly or indirectly, by 
one of the great liquor monopolies.—|/— 
There are more than 7,000 liquor saloons in 
SanFrancisco, Cal., or one for every fifty of 
its inhabitants. This breaks the record. 
—j\|—The extent to which brewers con- 
trol the retail liquor business of New 
York was manifested under the Raines li- 
quor tax law, May 1, when one brewer filed 
application for 700 certificates, another for 
300, and another for 150, a total of 1,150, 
aggregating in 
money $920,000. 
—||—The South- 
ern Baptist Con- 
vention, in session 
at Chattanooga, 
passed, by a large 
majority, resolu- 
tions condemn- 
ing the retention 
of church. mem- 
bers who “make, 
sell, or drink 
spirituous liquors, or rent their property 
for the use of liquor dealers.”—||—The pro- 
hibition convention has nominated the fol- 
lowing ticket: For president, Joshua P. 
Levering, of Maryland; for vice president, 
Hale Johnston, of Illinois. The free silver 
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plank was rejected, and the candidates were 
placed upon a “narrow-gauge” platform, 
embodying merely the principle of prohibi- 
tion and even omitting the woman-suffrage 
plank which has been a feature of its plat- 
forms for years past. The broad-gauge 
element has formally seceded.-- |--St. George 
vineyard at Fresno, Cal., boasts of the lar- 
gest tun for holding wine to be found in all 
the world. The great tun at Heidelberg 
castle, in Germany, holds 49,000 American 
gallons, while the St. George tun holds no 
less than 79,000 gallons, or thirty car loads. 
—The claim is made that out of 78,000 
troops in India, 24,000 are total abstainers 
and enrolled in the Indian Army Temper- 
ance Association.—|—H. H. Boyd, a drug- 
gist, was convicted in the district court at 
Larned, Kan., lately, of violating the pro- 
hibitory law on three counts, fined $300 and 
sentenced to ninety days in jail. The case 
will be appealed.—||—The General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Protestant Church 
adopted very strong resolutions on tem- 
perance.—||—The thirty-first anniversary of 
the National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House was held on Thursday, May 
14, in New York, and reports of the growth 


of the society’s work, especially in the 
south, were very encouraging. — || 
—During the recent troubles in Jo- 
hannesburg, one of the first acts 


of the officials was to close every saloon, 
compensate the owners for their stock, and 
then destroy the liquor by pouring it on 
the ground.—||—-The Hoboken Innkeepers’ 
Protective Association has decided to boy- 
cott President Washburn, of the Hudson 
County National Bank, of Jersey City, N. J., 
for the active part he has taken as foreman 
of the present grand jury in waging war 
against them for doing business on Sun- 
day.—||—The validity of the law of Ken- 
tucky imposing a special license fee of $50 
on druggists who sell liquor in quantities 
not less than a quart without the prescrip- 
tion of a physician has been re-affirmed by 
the Court of Appeals.—||—The receipts from 
the new liquor licenses of Philadelphia 
amount to $1,648,670. The cost to the city 
for police, courts, and prisons necessary to 
punish criminals and support paupers made 
by the saloons, is several times as great, be- 
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sides the murders, poverty, wretchedness 
and woe caused by them.—||—The Bishop of 
London recently, in introducing the tem- 
perance delegation to the prime minister, 
pointed out that, whereas it takes 1,000 peo- 
ple to support a baker’s shop, and 700 or 800 
to maintain a butcher, both dealing in the 
necessaries of life, there is in many parts 
of Great Britain a public house to every 100 
or 120 inhabitants. This is a standing dis- 
grace to the country.—||—The Supreme 
Court of Minnesota has filed a decision de- 
claring the Keeley cure law to be uncon- 
stitutional. This is the law which author- 
izes county commissioners to pay for in- 
ebriates taking the Keeley cure.—||—In the 
case brought by a widow in Indianapolis, 
against a saloon next door with side en- 
trance toward her house and a narrow pas- 
sage between, Judge Bartholomew ruled 
that she was not only entitled to costs for 
the depreciation in value of her property, 
but issued a permanent injunction against 
the saloonist.—||—More than 70 saloon 
keepers in Cincinnati have decided to quit 
business because of the increase of the Dow 
law saloon tax from $250 to $350. The 
brewers are said to be the chief losers, since 
they furnished the capital for most of these 
saloons.—||—The Methodist General Con- 
ference adopted a resolution requesting 
Congress to pass a law prohibiting the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in any building un- 
der control of the national government.— 
||—The total receipts for the year ending 
April 30, 1896, of the national temperance 
society, were $34,945.64, and the expenses 
$34,931.66. The missionary work of the 
society has been vigorously prosecuted 
among the colored people of the south, in 
congress, and in needy localities all over 
the country.—||—The newly elected mayor 
of Kansas City has inaugurated a crusade 
against all forms of gambling.—||—-A com- 
mendable decree has been issued in the 
German principality of Waldeck, forbidding 
the issuance of a marriage license to an 
habitual drunkard, unless satisfactory 
proof of reformation be produced.—||—In- 
structions from the treasury department at 
Washington, D. C., were recently received 
at Port Townsend, Washington, ordering 
the commanders of the revenue cutters of 
the Behring sea patrol fleet not to take 
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aboard any spirituous liquors.—||—In Pais- 
ley, Scotland, that part of the city in which 
are the famous Clark thread mills is styled 
an uncontaminated zone—that is, it con- 
tains no licensed houses for the sale of 
strong drink.—||—The New York Board of 
Health has ordered fifteen of the worst ten- 
ement houses in that city to be vacated and 
destroyed. The work of regenerating the 
districts occupied by that kind of building 
is thus begun.—||—In one of the poor dis- 
tricts of New York City it is estimated that 
the saloons cost every year an average of 
$75 to each individual. The churches of 
the city cost their members an average of 
$30 a member. 

* % * 

The Sunday Schools of 
Chicago, under the leader- 
ship of President B. F. 

Jacobs, by their 
singing at the 
Auditorium —re- 


PHILAN- 
THROPY 


cently raised over 

$1,000 for the suf- 

ferers at St. 

Louis and vicin- 

ity.—||—-Mrs. Ed- 

win Henry King, 

formerly of Mon- 

treal, Canada, 

who died at Mon- 

te Carlo in April, 

bequeathed £ 20,- 

000 to the Mon- 

treal_ general 

hospital, £10,000 

to McGill University and £5,000 to the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society of Montreal.—|| 
—The Protestant orphan asylum at Detroit, 
Mich., celebrated its sixtieth anniversary 
last week.—||—Adolph Sutro, mayor of San 
Francisco, has offered the State University 
regents thirteen acres of land within the 
city limits, on which to erect buildings for 
affiliated colleges of the university.—||— 
Miss Lydia Bradley, of Peoria, Ill., who has 
already given that city a hospital, a home 
for aged women, a church and a park of 145 
acres, has declared her intentions of im- 
mediately erecting a polytechnic institute 
which, with its endowments and appurten- 
ances, will represent a cost of $1,000,000.— 
The association for improving the con- 
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dition of the poor, New York City, expend- 
ed $100,000 last year. Under the direction 
of their labor bureau the work of cultivat- 
ing one acre vacant lots was carried on by 
eighty-four families, representing 261 per- 
sons, in which instruction, ploughing, land 
and tools were given free.—||—The Metho- 
dist orphan home in St. Louis was recently 
dedicated by Bishop Hendrix. It cost $100,- 
000 and will house 200 children.—||—Henry 
C. Frick, chairman of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, will build a magnificent hospital 
for children on Squirrel Hill, Pittsburg, 
within the next year, at a cost of $500,000. 
— || —Mr. William Deering, the great 
manufacturer of Chicago, has given 
$215,000 in real estate and bonds to North- 
western University, of which institution he 
has always been a generous patron, his total 
gifts to it aggre- 
gating something 
like $400,000. The 
donation is to be 
known for the 
present as_ the 

ii = Special Deering 
fund, Mr. Deering 
reserving the 
right to specify 

to what uses it 
shall be put for 

the advancement 

of the interests of 

the University.—||—Joseph Pulitzer has of- 
fered ten scholarships of $250 each to male 
graduates of the grammar schools of New 
York to enable them to pursue college cour- 
ses.—||—Mme. Audiffred has bequeathed 
800,000 frances to the Paris Academy of Med- 
icine. The income, 24,000 francs, is to be 
given for the rest of his life to the phy- 
sician, French or foreign, who discovers a 
cure for consumption.—||—A department of 
comparative pathology will be added to the 
Harvard medical] school, a Boston merchant 
having endowed it with $100,00.—||—Alfred 
C. Harrison has given $100,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.—||—The late John 
W. Miller, whose will was recently filed at 
New York, leaves to the Ottilie Orphan 
Asylum, Newtown, Long Island, the sum of 
$25,000, and a trust fund of $25,000, the in- 
come of which is to be applied to the paying 
of the salary of the minister of the said 
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church. At the death of his wife he gives 
to the Five Points House of Industry $5,- 
000, to the Wetmore Home $5,000, and to the 
German Evangelical Synod and Missionary 
Society, St. Louis, $10,000. 

* & * 

Mrs. Ballington Booth 
recently visited Sing Sing 
penitentiary. While 


MISSIONS 


there she delivered an address to the con- 
victs, which resulted in thirty-six converts. 
Among the number was the notorious John 
Y. MeKane.—||—Speaking of the veteran 


missionary, Bish- 
op William Tay- 
lor, and the effec- 
tiveness of his 
work, the Balti- 
Methodist 
“Bishop 
life will 
never be written. 
It is too vast, too 
wonderful, too in- 
tricate, too might- 
ily linked with the eternal to receive the 
faithful and accurate touch of the human 
hand.”—||—Twenty young Chinese boys are 
now on their way to this country under the 
care of Rev. Huie Kin, a missionary who has 
been working in this city during the past 
eleven years.—|!—Madagascar has four mis- 
sionary societies at work from England and 
Norway. The country has 3,500,000 people, 
of whom 437,000 are Christians.—||—Japan- 
ese Presbyterians are undertaking mission- 
ary work in Formosa, raising money them- 
selves for that purpose.—||—Bishop Talbot 
recently confirmed five young Arapahoe 
Indians at a mission station on one of the 
Wyoming Indian Agencies. He also visited 
an outlying Arapahoe settlement, where 
services are sometimes held, and made a 
short address to the Indians.—||—-The Mor- 
avians give, it is claimed, on an average 
$12 per head yearly to foreign missions.—|| 
—All the inhabitants of Bethlehem, the 
town of the nativity, are now said to be 
Christians.—||—Probably one-third of the 
20,000,000 souls estimated to inhabit the 
Congo basin are cannibals.—||—Great Brit- 
ain contributed over six and a half million 
dollars last year to the cause of missions.— 
The missionary in charge of the English 
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church in Jerusalem has baptized 120 con- 
verts from Judaism.—||—More than 100 
prisoners, members of the Christian En- 
deavor Society in Indiana State Prison, have 
been baptized by the chaplain.—||—During 
the past year the Methodist churches of 
California, received as many as 1,169 Jap- 
anese into their communion.—||—Dr. J. C. 
Thompson has gathered about 500 Chinese 
into seventeen Sunday Schools in Mon- 
treal.—!|—The Rev. J. C. Hartzell, elected 
missionary bishop to Africa by the M. E. 
General Conference, has been identified 
with the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society since 1882, as first assist- 
ant corresponding secretary. He was a 
delegate to the General Conference from the 
Louisiana Conference.—||—There are as 
many missionaries working among the 
4,000,000 of London as there are among 
the 800,000,000 of heathen and 200,000,000 
of Mohammedans.—||—Orders have just 
been sent to London for 5,000 Bibles, 5,000 
hymn books and 5,000 catechisms to be sold 


in the Fiji Islands.—||—The Rhenish Mis- 
sion in Sumatra, is having great success. 
At the last report there were 6,000 candi- 
dates for baptism in the Battak tribe, 1,000 
of them being converts from Mohammedan- 


ism.— || —Colonel Edward Fielding, of 
the Volunteers of America, has issued an 
urgent appeal to Christian young men and 
women, asking them to consecrate their 
lives to God’s service in the new movement. 
He desires that all who are prepared to en- 
ter the field will communicate with him at 
1101 Woman’s Temple, Chicago, Ill.—||— 
An anti-missionary riot broke out in Klang- 
Yi, China, on May 13. The British mission 
was looted and destroyed. The missionar- 
ies all escaped, but saved nothing.—||—A 
‘recent writer declares that out of 139 mis- 
sionary societies at work in the world, 121 
are supported by Anglo-Saxon money; and 
out of the $12,500,000 given for foreign mis- 
sions, over $10,000,000 came from the Anglo- 
Saxon race.—||—The Presbyterians have 
690 churches with 33,000 communicants in 
foreign fields, in maintenance of which they 
last year spent $976,000, and the outlook for 
increased results for good from all parts 
was never more promising.—||—Reports 
from city missions, in various parts of the 
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country, indicate a great revival on gospel 
lines. 
* %& & 


The United States Sen- 


LEGSLATION ate defeated the proposi- 
AND LAW tion to increase the beer 


tax 75 cents a barrel by a vote of 34 to 27. 
The vote was taken as soon as the filled- 
cheese bill was taken up, the beer-tax prop- 
osition being submitted as an amendment. 
—||—The anti-lynching bill, which provides 
for the punishment of officers through 
whose negligence or permission lynchings 
occur, and for the assessment of damages 
against the county in which a lynching 
takes place, has passed both branches of the 
South Carolina Legislature.—||—The Su- 
preme Court of New York, has declared un- 
constitutional the bill increasing the state 
appropriation of $50,000,000 to $55,000,000 
for the building of a subway rapid transit 
road from the battery to Harlem, and the 
work will now probably be abandoned.—|| 
—As was expected, the president vetoed 
the river and harbor bill, because it carries 
a total appropriation, immediate and con- 
tingent, of $72,501,544, and while it does not 
propose to expend anywhere near that sum 
in the next fiscal year, it is understood that 
the president bases his objection to it on 
the ground that it commits the government 
to an expenditure which, with the other ob- 
ligations resting upon the treasury, there is 
no prospect of it being able to meet.—||— 
A bill was passed excluding from admission 
to the United States “all male persons be- 
tween 16 and 60 years of age who cannot 
both read and write the English language 
or some other language.” 

* * * 

At the commencement 
exercises at Purdue Uni- 
versity there were eigh- 

Rev. N. D. Hillis, of 
Chicago, delivered the address. President 
Smart presented the degrees and ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison the diplomas. Gen. Harrison 
made a short talk. He told his hearers it 
was not by crawling but by climbing they 
succeeded in this world.—||—The English 
department of Yale College announces a 
prize of $50 to be awarded for the best 
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ty-two graduates. 














poem, not to exceed 100 lines, written by a 
Yale undergraduate in the course of the 
coming year. Mr. Stedman, Mr. Aldrich 
and Francis F. Browne are to be the judges. 
—||—Mrs. Victoria Morris, widow of the late 
Prof. Geo. Morris, has donated to the Mich- 
igan University his library, consisting of 
about 1,000 volumes on philosophy.— | |— 
The faculty of Cornell University has decid- 
ed to abolish the degrees of Bachelor of 
Philosophy and Bachelor of Science. Bach- 
elor of Arts will hereafter be the only de- 
gree granted in the general courses.—||— 
The Campbellites have succeeded in raising 
an endowment fund of $60,000 for a divin- 
ity chair in connection with the State Uni- 
versity at Berkeley. It is their purpose to 
put up buildings on the University campus 
later.—_-||—-A Lutheran college is to be 
founded at Charlotte, N. C. This project 
is said to have $3,000,000 behind it. 


* *# # 


The corner stone of the 

MISCEL- new $60,000 Young Men’s 
LANEOUS christ ian Association 
building at Galveston, Tex., was recently 
laid. The money for the erection of the 
building was bequeathed by the late Henry 
. Rosenberg.—||—In 

a recent speech, 
Gov. Matthews, of 
Indiana, speaking 
of the duties of 
citizenship, said: 
“A Christian can 
not afford to neg- 
lect doing his ut- 
most to purify, 
protect and pre- 
serve inviolate the 
ballot box. He 
owes it as a duty 
to his God, his 
country, his fam- 
ily and self.”—||—By a vote of 220 to 60 the 
lower house of congress passed the river 
and harbor bill over the veto of the presi- 
dent. As might have been expected, no de- 
bate was allowed. The members wanted 
the bill passed. That was enough.—||— 
Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst will sail for 
Europe on June 10. He will be gone three 
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months, and will spend his vacation in 
Switzerland, as has been his custom for 
many years past.—||—President Cleveland 
has signed the bill granting a pension of 
$100 a month to the widow of Gen. W. Q. 
Gresham.— || —An unpleasant light is 
thrown on human nature by the report of 
marauders taking advantage of the tor- 
nado in East St. Louis to plunder the suffer- 


ers. Happily, there is another side to the 
picture, and tales of heroism are 
not a few.—||—The conference of the 


Association of General secretaries of the Y. 
M. C. A.,. in at Cleveland, Ohio, 
is a notable gathering of men, representing 
over 1,300 paid officers engaged in 
the work of the Y. M. C. A. These 
men are loyal to Christ, the church and to 
the needs of the young manhood of Amer- 
ica.—||—The committee on text books of the 
3oard of Education of Omaha, Neb., has 
determined to introduce a book of Bible 
selections into the public schools. A ma- 
jority of the school board is in favor of the 
movement.—||—An investigation in New 
York shows that of the Italian immigrants 
who have arrived in this country since the 
beginning of the year, 7,095 admitted that 
they could not read nor write their own 
language.—||—Eight of the members of the 
board of trustees of the University of Illi- 
nois, who were attending the annual com- 
mencement exercises, were arrested for al- 
leged non-compliance with the Illinois flag 
law.—||—United States Consul General Lee 
visited the Cabanas fortress Sunday and 
saw Julio Sanguilly and the prisoners taken 
on board the schoner Competitor. He found 
them shut up in a dungeon with negro 
prisoners. Gen. Weyler has promised bet- 
ter treatment for the captives.—||—An Epis- 
copal Church Army is to be established in 
New York City, with the thought of extend- 
ing the organization eventually throughout 
the country. It will bear the name “United 
States Church Army,” and will be arranged 
on the same lines as the Church Army in 
England, with uniforms, a flag and various 
military insignia.—||—Rev. J. E. E. Powell, 
of Findlay, O., whose trial and conviction 
for violation of the election laws has at- 
tracted so much attention lately, has been 
refused a new trial and sentenced to one 
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year’s imprisonment. —||— The Baptist 
Young People’s Convention at Milwaukee, 
July 16-19, will have 600 trained voices.—||— 
Miss Helen Gould has contributed $1,000 to 
aid the sufferers from the recent cyclone in 
St. Louis and East St. Louis.—||—The Indi- 
ana State Sunday School Convention, held 
at Crawfordsville, was a complete success. 
The state superintendent’s annual report 
showed a total of 618,313 Sunday School 
scholars in Indiana, with an increase of 259 
new schools since the last convention. Stir- 
ring addresses were delivered by speakers 
noted in educational and Sunday School 
work. Among others, E. P. Brown, of The 
Ram’s Horn. It is estimated that more 
than 15,000 people were _ present.— || 
—The present premier of the Domin- 
ion of Canada, Sir Charles Tupper, was 
leader of the Conservative forces in the 
late general election. Though nearly 75 
years of age, he 

has but few indi- 

eations of age 

and is a prom- 

inent factor on 

the side of Christ- 

ianity and pure 

morals at all 

times.—||—Dr. J. 

H. Kellogg, su- 

perintendent o f 

the Battle Creek 

SIR CHARLES TUPPER. Sanitarium, 
Michigan, who has for some time main- 
tained a free medical dispensary (with free 
baths and free laundry) for workingmen 
at 40 Custom House Place, Chicago, adjoin- 
ing Pacific Garden Mission, at a cost to him 
of $6,000 per year, has recently secured the 
old brick church at 42 Custom House Place, 
Chicago, and has had it thoroughly reno- 
vated and fitted for a workingman’s Home 
and Medical Mission, where will be main- 
tained free reading room, free baths, free 
medical dispensary with a skillful physic- 
ian in attendance to treat the sick poor.— 
\||—Ballington Booth has formally trans- 
ferred to Booth-Tucker all of the property 
of the Salvation Army in the United States, 
including the headquarters in New York, 
and every other item which was held in the 
name of Ballington Booth.—||—Mrs. Booth- 
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Tucker is very ill at San Francisco.—||—A 
dispatch from Moscow says that it is esti- 
mated that a total of 3,600 persons were 
killed and 1,200 persons injured, the ma- 
jority of them fatally, by the disastrous 
erush at the Czar’s coronation fete. 
— || —Reports, from various parts of 
the state, speak very highly of the bene- 
ficial effects of the Ohio anti-cigarette law, 
so efficiently introduced and_ carried 
through to enactment by Hon. Elroy M. 
Avery.—||—In the inclement 
weather, the cor- 
onation of the 
ezar, Nicholas IIT, 
was a notable suc- 
cess as a, show. 
Among other fea- 
tures, the visitors | 
were entertained 
by the singing of | 
a choir of 5,000 
trained voices.—|| 
—A_ radical 
tion has 
formed in the 
House of Com- 
mons, led by Henry Labouchere, for the 
purpose of abolishing the House of Lords. 
—||\—Important steps have been taken to- 
ward a permanent union between the 
American Federation of Labor and _ the 
Knights of Labor, which together control 
about 2,000,000 organized workingmen. 
—||—Earnest attempts are being made to 
elect President Daniel Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins University, as superintendent of 
the Greater New York City school system. 
—||—The annual general assembly of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church in the Unit- 
ed States, was held in Memphis, Tenn., in 
the same church where the assembly was 
held thirty years ago.—||—The British, 
French and Russian embassies at Constant- 
inople have each received checks for £10,- 
000 as idemnity for the outrages at Jiddah 
in May last.—||—Rockford, Ill., hopes for 
the establishment of a Chautauqua assem- 
bly on the banks of Rock river, near that 
city.—||—-At the fourteenth annual encamp- 
ment of Sons of Veterans of Illinois Divi- 
sion, William G. Dustin, of Dwight, was 
elected Commander. 
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